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THE  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  FOR  1942-1943 

SUMMER  SEMESTER 

(First  Eight-Week  Term) 

Ad\dsing  and  registration  of  students  in  degree  colleges 

Counseling  of  University  College  students  in  the  morning 

Registration  of  University  College  students  in  the  afternoon 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  for  filing  application  for  diploma  in  August 

Masters'  theses  due  in  the  library 

First  eight-week  term  closes 

(Second  Eight-Week  Term) 
Aug.        3  M       Registration 
Aug.       4  T        Classes  begin 

Aug.       8  S         Last  day  for  filing  application  for  diploma  in  September 
Sept.     26  S        Second  eight-week  term  closes 

(Three-Week  Session) 
Aug.        3  M       Registration 
Aug.     22  S        Three-week  session  closes 
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Tests  and  meetings  for  freshmen 
Advising  of  students  in  degree  colleges 
Registration  of  students  in  degree  colleges 
Counseling  of  University  College  students  in  the  morning 
Registration  of  University  College  students  in  the  afternoon 
Classes  begin 

Last  day  for  filing  application  for  diploma  in  January 
Mid-semester  reports 
Thanksgiving  Day,  a  holiday 
Christmas  recess  begins  at  the  close  of  the  last  class  period 

Classes  resume 

Masters'  theses  due  in  the  library 

Semester  closes 

SPRING  SEMESTER 

Advising  of  students  in  degree  colleges 

Registration  of  students  in  degree  colleges 

Counseling  and  registration  of  University  College  students 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  for  filing  application  for  diploma  in  May 

Mid-semester  reports 

Masters'  theses  due  in  the  library 

Semester  closes 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  function  of  correspondence  study  is  to  make  the  offerings  of  Ohio 
University  available  to  those  persons  who  must  devote  a  large  part  of  their 
time  to  other  duties. 

Many  of  the  foremost  American  universities  have  recognized  that  this 
is  a  satisfactory  plan  for  the  extension  of  their  educational  facilities.  Teach- 
ing by  correspondence  has  become  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  colleges 
and  universities  in  approximately  forty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
where  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  efficient  high  school  and  college  work 
can  be  done  by  correspondence. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  residence  study  are  lacking,  but  correspondence 
study  has  compensating  advantages.  It  develops  and  encourages  self-reliance, 
initiative,  and  perseverance;  and  the  teaching  is  individual  and  personal. 

The  Extension  Division  offers  correspondence  courses  at  both  the  high 
school  and  the  college  level.  General  information  about  high  school  courses 
is  given  on  pages  9  to  12. 

COURSES  OFFERED  AT  THE  COLLEGE  LEVEL 

Most  of  the  departments  of  instruction  at  Ohio  University  offer  corres- 
pondence courses.  These  courses  parallel  residence  work  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  admit.  They  bear  the  same  course  numbers  and  are  taught 
by  the  instructors  who  offer  the  courses  in  residence.  Students  who  plan  to 
complete  work  toward  a  diploma  or  a  bachelor's  degree  by  summer  sessions 
only  will  be  especially  interested  in  these  offerings. 

Credit  earned  by  correspondence  study  cannot  be  applied  to  graduate 
work.  Gi'aduate  students,  however,  may  use  correspondence  credit  to  facilitate 
the  completion  of  their  advanced  work.  Many  courses  are  especially  helpful 
in  preparation  for  thesis  work  and  for  the  written  and  oral  examinations. 

A  student  may  enroll  on  a  non-credit  basis  for  any  of  the  courses  listed 
in  this  bulletin.  Such  an  enrollee  is  required  to  pay  the  same  fees  as  the 
other  students,  but  he  is  not  required  to  take  the  mid-course  and  the  final 
examinations.  A  request  for  a  transfer  from  a  credit  to  a  non-credit  basis 
must  be  made  before  two  thirds  of  the  course  is  completed.  ' 

ADMISSION.  Students  who  have  graduated  from  first  grade  high  schools 
are  admitted  to  correspondence  study  at  the  college  level.  A  person  who  is 
not  a  graduate  of  a  first  grade  high  school  is  permitted  to  take  correspondence 
courses  at  the  college  level  provided  he  is  21  years  of  age  or  older  and  pro- 
vided the  instructor  believes  that  he  is  capable  of  carrying  the  course. 

A  student  who  has  been  registered  in  any  college  or  division  of  Ohio 
University  should  apply  directly  to  the  Office  of  the  Extension  Division  for 
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registration  blanks.  A  student  who  is  currently  registered  in  residence  at 
Ohio  University  must  present  with  his  registration  blank  a  permit  from  the 
dean  of  the  college  in  Vv^hich  he  is  enrolled. 

A  student  who  has  been  registered  at  another  school  or  university  must 
present  to  the  registrar  of  Ohio  University  an  application  for  admission 
accompanied  by  an  official  statement  of  good  standing  or  a  statement  of 
graduation  from  the  school  last  attended.  Official  transcripts  are  required  for 
those  students  who  are  planning  to  become  candidates  for  graduation  from 
Ohio  University.  A  student  who  is  currently  registered  in  another  school 
must  also  present  a  permit  from  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  he  is 
registered. 

A  student  who  is  beginning  his  college  work  must  present  to  the  regis- 
trar an  official  transcript  of  high  school  work  with  the  application  for  admis- 
sion. 

Lessons  received  from  correspondence  students  who  have  not  been 
admitted  cannot  be  sent  on  to  the  instructor  until  admission  is  granted. 
Unnecessary  delays  can  be  avoided  if  the  student  will  submit  the  necessary 
blanks  and  statements  promptly. 

Non-credit  students  must  comply  with  the  same  admission  requirements 
as  credit  students. 

High  school  or  college  credentials  which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity Registrar  should  be  mailed  to  the  registrar  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
application  for  admission. 

REGISTRATION.  Registration  for  a  correspondence  study  course  may  be 
made  at  any  time.  The  application  for  registration  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  required  registration  fee  and  postage  fee.  A  registration  is  not  considered 
completed  until  fees  have  been  paid  in  full. 

Registration  Fee,  for  each  semester  hour $6.00 

Postage  Fee,  for  each  semester  hour .50 

Change  of  Course  Fee 1.00 

Extension  of  Time  Fee 3.00 

FEES.  Registration  and  postage  fees  must  accompany  the  application  for 
registration.  Checks  and  money  orders  for  the  exact  amount  are  to  be  made 
payable  to  Ohio  University. 

As  will  be  seen,  a  two-semester-hour  course  costs  $13;  a  three-semester- 
hour  course,  $19.50. 

REFUND  OF  FEES.  A  refund  of  two  thirds  of  the  registration  fee  and  the 
total  postage  fee  is  allowed  a  student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  before 
he  has  completed  three  units  or  before  his  registration  is  three  months  old.    , 

No  refund  of  fees  is  made  after  three  units  have  been  completed  or  after 
the  registration  is  three  months  old. 

BOOKS.  Books  and  materials  for  a  course  are  to  be  purchased  by  the 
student.     Books  may  be  ordered  from  Logan's  Bookstore,  Athens,  Ohio,  from 
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a  local  bookstore,  or  from  the  publisher.  The  Extension  Division  operates 
a  self-supporting,  non-profit  rental  library  from  which  texts  may  be  secured 
for  many  of  the  courses.  The  student  is  to  assume  that  he  is  to  purchase 
textbooks  unless  it  is  reported  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  registration  that 
rental  books  are  available. 

LESSONS  OR  STUDY  UNITS.  As  soon  as  the  registration  and  postage  fees 
have  been  received,  the  study  units  are  mailed  with  complete  instructions  for 
study  and  with  directions  for  returning  the  written  lessons,  or  study  units. 
Lessons,  or  study  units,  from  students  who  have  been  admitted  are  referred 
to  the  instructor  for  corrections  and  suggestions.  All  corrected  papers  are 
returned  to  the  student  as  soon  as  possible. 

Each  course  represents  a  definite  amount  of  work  divided  into  lessons, 
or  study  units.  A  one-hour  course  consists  of  12  lessons,  or  study  units;  a 
two-hour  course  consists  of  24  lessons,  or  study  units ;  and  a  three-hour  course 
consists  of  36  lessons,  or  study  units. 

A  lesson,  or  study  unit,  consists  of  suggestions  for  study  and  directions 
for  written  work.  Most  of  the  written  work  is  based  on  questions  and  exer- 
cises in  the  lessons,  or  study  vmits.  Approximately  three  hours  will  be  re- 
quired by  the  average  student  to  complete  one  lesson. 

TIME  LIMIT  FOR  COURSE.  A  student  is  expected  to  complete  a  course 
within  nine  months  after  registration.  If  he  does  not  complete  a  course  within 
nine  months,  he  can  secure  an  extension  of  time  for  three  months  upon  the 
presentation  of  an  acceptable  excuse  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $3. 

When  a  student  does  not  report,  either  by  lessons,  or  by  study  units,  or  by 
letter  within  a  period  of  90  days,  he  forfeits  his  right  to  further  instruction 
in  the  course  and  to  any  refund  of  fee. 

CHANGE  OF  COURSE.  A  correspondence  student  may  change  his  registra- 
tion to  another  course  within  the  Extension  Division  provided  he  pays  a 
change  order  fee  of  $1,  and  provided  he  makes  the  request  for  such  a  transfer 
before  the  original  registration  is  three  months  old  and  before  three  lessons 
have  been  completed  in  the  original  course.  All  material  sent  for  the  corre- 
spondence study  course  by  the  Extension  Division  at  the  time  of  registration 
must  be  returned. 


COURSES  OFFERED  AT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVEL 

The  Extension  Division  of  Ohio  University  has  a  program  of  correspond- 
ence courses  at  the  secondary  school  level  similar  to  the  offerings  of  25  other 
members  of  the  National  University  Extension  Association. 

PURPOSE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  CORRESPONDENCE.  This  program  is  intended 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  high  school  and  not  compete  with  it  in 
any  way.  The  following  persons  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  high  school 
work  by  the  correspondence  method. 

(1)  Men  and  women  who  failed  to  complete  their  high  school 
education  and  find  later  that  this  failure  is  a  handicap  to  their 
advancement. 
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(2)  Invalids  and  persons  otherwise  incapacitated  who  can  not 
take  high  school  courses  in  the  regular  way. 

(3)  High  school  graduates  who  lack  a  requirement  for  college 
entrance.  This  condition  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  the  person 
decided  to  enter  college  later  in  life. 

(4)  The  irregular  high  school  student  who  has  a  deficiency  and 
who  has  no  opportunity  to  make  it  up  by  attending  summer  school 
or  evening  school. 

(5)  Employed  persons  who  find  it  impossible  to  return  to  high 
school. 

(6)  Adults  who  want  more  vocational  and  cultural  education 
at  the  high  school  level. 

TWO  METHODS  OF  STUDY.  There  are  two  ways  of  taking  high  school 
courses  by  correspondence:  (1)  the  individual  method,  and  (2)  the  supervised 
method.  A  student  working  by  the  individual  method  makes  all  of  his  con- 
tacts directly  with  the  Extension  Division.  A  student  working  under  the 
supervised  plan  must  have  a  local  person  as  a  supervisor,  preferably  a  mem- 
ber of  a  high  school  faculty,  who  oversees  his  mid-course  and  final  examina- 
tions and  who  gives  him  stimulation  and  guidance.  The  supervisor,  however, 
is  not  asked  to  assume  any  responsibility  for  instruction  or  the  marking  of 
papers. 

WHO  MAY  REGISTER.  A  person  who  registers  for  a  high  school  course 
must  present  a  statement  by  a  superintendent  or  a  high  school  principal  cer- 
tifying that  he  probably  is  capable  of  mastering  the  course  for  which  he 
desires  to  enroll.  Students  from  other  states  are  accepted  on  the  same  basis 
as  to  tuition  and  other  regulations  as  students  from  Ohio. 

Any  of  the  high  school  courses  may  be  taken  on  a  non-credit  basis. 

CREDIT  TOWARD  GRADUATION.  If  a  student  expects  to  apply  the  credit 
earned  through  correspondence  on  a  high  school  diploma,  his  correspondence 
registration  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  principal  of  his  high  school. 
It  is  urgently  recommended  that  such  a  student  work  under  the  supervised 
method. 

When  correspondence  credit  is  to  be  applied  on  a  high  school  diploma  the 
following  regulations  of  the  State  of  Ohio  Department  of  Education  are  to 
be  observed: 

1.  Any  course  pursued  by  supervised  correspondence  shall  be 
a  course  not  taught  at  the  time  by  the  local  school. 

2.  Before  approval  shall  be  given  to  any  pupil  to  pursue  a 
course  by  correspondence  it  should  be  clear  that  the  need  is  not  ade- 
quately met  by  the  school. 

3.  All  courses  shall  be  prepared  by  correspondence  schools  of 
established  reputation  and  thoroughly  qualified  to  provide  supervised 
instruction  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  high  school  pupils. 

4.  All  courses  pursued  by  pupils  shall  be  approved  by  the  local 
board  of  education  upon  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools. 
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5.  The  local  school  board  of  education  shall  enter  into  satis- 
factory arrangements,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  with  the  corre- 
spondence school  for  the  use  of  the  text  and  materials. 

6.  All  instruction  by  correspondence  shall  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  local  school  and  shall  be  supervised  by  a  competent 
member  of  the  school  staif. 

7.  Credit  toward  graduation  shall  be  granted  only  upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  as  certified  by  the  correspond- 
ence school  to  the  local  school. 

8.  Not  more  than  four  units  of  correspondence  work  shall  be 
counted  toward  graduation. 

STUDENT  FEES.  The  registration  fee  is  ^7.50  for  each  one-half  unit  of 
credit.  In  addition,  a  student  or  a  board  of  education  is  to  pay  the  cost 
of  textbooks  and  other  supplies,  the  postage  on  all  material  mailed  to  the 
Extension  Division,  and  a  postage  fee  of  75c  for  each  one-half  unit  to  cover 
the  cost  of  returning  corrected  lessons  by  mail. 

The  Extension  Division  Avill  accept  a  registration  fee  from  either  the 
student  or  the  board  of  education  of  the  school  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled. 

The  registration  and  postage  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  and  must 
accompany  the  application  unless  the  board  of  education  will  agree  to  pay 
it  later. 

The  time  limit  for  completing  each  one-half  unit  is  nine  months.  An 
extension  of  time  for  three  months  may  be  secured  by  the  payment  of  $1.50. 

A  student  may  transfer  from  one  course  to  another  by  paying  a  transfer 
fee  of  $1,  provided  he  has  not  completed  more  than  two  lessons  of  the  course. 

REFUNDS.  A  student  may  get  a  refund  of  all  of  his  postage  fee  and  two 
thirds  of  his  registration  fee,  provided  he  withdraws  from  the  course  before 
he  has  completed  two  lessons,  or  before  his  registration  is  three  months  old. 
No  refund  of  fees  is  made  after  two  lessons  have  been  completed,  or  after  the 
registration  is  three  months  old.  If  the  application  of  a  student  is  rejected 
all  of  his  registration  money  and  postage  money  will  be  refunded. 

RECOGNITION  OF  CREDIT.  The  Registrar  of  Ohio  University  will  accept 
correspondence  credit  for  entrance  purposes.  It  is  probable  that  other  colleges 
will  do  the  same,  but  to  be  safe  a  student  should  consult  the  college  of  his 
choice  about  entrance  credits  earned  by  correspondence. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  MARKING  SYSTEM.  Students  working  for  credit  are 
required  to  take  mid-course  and  final  examinations.  These  examinations 
must  be  taken  under  the  supervision  of  a  school  superintendent  or  a  high 
school  principal,  or  a  teacher  appointed  by  one  of  these  school  heads,  who 
must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Extension  Division. 

After  a  student  has  successfully  completed  a  course,  the  quality  of  his 
work  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  (conditioned), 
and  F   (failed) .     Students  are  urged  to  strive  for  a  quality  of  C  or  better. 

INSTRUCTORS.    The   courses    are    conducted   by   well-known    high    school 
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teachers  or  by  members  of  the  university  staff  who  are  well  qualified  by 
training,  by  interest,  and  by  experience  to  teach  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

The  high  school  courses  available  for  correspondence  study  will  be 
found  on  pages  41  to  44. 

EXTENSION  CLASSES 

Extension  classes  conducted  by  members  of  the  Ohio  University  faculty 
are  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Extension  Division.  Graduate  as 
well  as  undergraduate  work  is  offered.  These  classes  appeal  especially  to 
teachers,  business  men  and  women,  ministers,  social  workers,  and  others  who 
wish  to  engage  in  systematic  study  during  their  leisure  time. 

An  instructor  will  be  assigned  to  a  group  after  its  members  have  selected 
a  course  in  which  there  is  a  common  interest.  The  size  of  the  group  necessary 
to  secure  an  instructor  depends  partly  upon  the  distance  of  the  community 
from  the  campus,  and  partly  upon  the  amount  in  excess  of  the  minimum  fee 
that  each  member  of  the  group  is  willing  to  pay  in  case  of  a  small  registration. 
The  instructor  in  the  course  on  the  campus  is  the  person  usually  sent  to  con- 
duct an  extension  class. 

Extension  classes  meet  once  a  week.  The  amount  of  credit  allowed  for 
a  course — i.e.,  three  hours,  two  hours,  or  one  hour — will  determine  the  length 
of  the  class  session  and  the  number  of  weeks  that  the  class  is  to  meet. 

The  general  regulations  governing  admissions  apply  to  extension  classes. 

An  undergraduate  student  who  is  employed  full  time  may  take  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  semester-hours  a  semester  in  extension  classes,  or  in  combination 
with  a  correspondence  study  or  a  campus  class. 

The  regulations  governing  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  toward  a  diploma 
or  a  bachelor's  degree  are  the  same  as  for  correspondence  study.  When  ex- 
tension class  credit  is  earned  in  addition  to  correspondence  study,  the  total 
amount  allowed  on  a  diploma  course  remains  30  semester  hours;  on  a  degree 
course,  40  semester  hours. 

Extension  class  students  are  charged  a  fee  of  $5  a  semester  hour.  The 
fee  will  be  more  than  $5  an  hour  should  the  class  enrollment  fall  below  the 
required  quota.  At  least  20  enrollments  are  desired.  If  the  enrollment 
should  fall  below  20,  but  remain  above  15,  the  members  of  the  class  are  re- 
quired to  pay  $6  a  semester-hour.  If  the  enrollment  should  fall  below  15 
the  group  probably  will  be  required  to  study  under  the  Small  Class  Plan. 

Under  the  Small  Class  Plan  the  instructor  divides  a  course  into  15  study 
units,  and  covers  the  odd  units  by  class  meetings  every  other  week  at  the 
center.  The  even  units  are  assigned  as  written  work  to  be  done  during  the 
weeks  that  the  class  does  not  meet. 

Extension  class  fees  are  due  and  payable  in  full  at  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment. A  student  who  requests  deferred  payment  is  required  to  pay  one  third 
of  the  amount  at  the  time  of  enrollment  and  is  allowed  to  defer  two  thirds  of 
the  amount  to  not  later  than  November  10,  for  the  first  semester,  and  March 
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10,  for  the  second  semester,  provided  permission  is  granted  by  the  Extension 
Committee. 

Eefunds  are  allow^ed  as  follows: 

1.  Ninety  per  cent  after  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  class. 

2.  Sixty-six   and  two-thirds  per  cent  after  the  fifth  meeting 
of  the  class. 

3.  Twenty-five  per  cent  after  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  class. 

4.  Nothing  after  the  seventh  meeting. 

5.  No  refunds  will  be  allowed  to  any  student  if  his  withdrawal 
brings  the  enrollment  of  the  class  below  the  required  quota. 

A  student  who  desires  graduate  credit  for  a  course  in  an  extension  class 
must  meet  the  admission  requirements  of  the  Graduate  College  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, must  obtain  permission  from  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  College,  and 
must  have  completed  the  prerequisites  for  the  course  as  stated  in  the  general 
catalog.  A  maximum  of  six  semester  hours  taken  in  extension  classes  is 
accepted  toward  the  master's  degree,  provided  the  courses  are  conducted  by 
instructors  who  regularly  teach  them  on  the  campus  or  by  instructors  who 
are  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council.  A  graduate  student  who  is  employed 
full  time  is  limited  to  three  semester-hours  a  semester. 

Additional  information  regarding  the  Graduate  College  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  Dean  W.  S.  Gamertsfelder,  Graduate  College,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio. 


OFF-CAMPUS  PROGRAMS  OF  COLLEGE  WORK  AT  THE 
FRESHMAN  LEVEL 

The  Extension  Division  will  cooperate  with  a  board  of  education  in  fur- 
nishing a  complete  program  of  college  subjects  at  the  freshman  level  for  the 
benefit  of  recent  high  school  graduates  who  find  it  impossible  to  attend  college 
away  from  home. 

These  classes  are  taught  in  the  evening  by  faculty  members  of  Ohio 
University  and  are  organized  for  a  minimum  of  15  students,  provided  the 
enrollment  in  all  classes  averages  25  or  more.  The  registration  fee  is  $5  a 
semester-hour  for  members  of  classes  whose  enrollment  has  reached  the 
quota;  but  the  registration  fee  is  proportionately  higher  for  members  of 
classes  whose  enrollment  is  below  the  quota. 

In  this  cooperative  arrangement  the  board  of  education  lends  free  to  the 
students  its  material  facilities  such  as  building,  heat,  light,  equipment,  etc.; 
the  Extension  Division  helps  administer  the  program  without  charge;  and  the 
instructors  are  paid  from  the  registration  fees. 

Superintendents  of  schools  are  urged  to  write  to  the  Director  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  for  additional  information. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

AT  THE  COLLEGE  LEVEL 

Numbers  1-99  designate  University  College  courses.      (Primarily  freshman 

courses.) 
Numbers  100-199  designate  undergraduate  courses. 
Numbers  200-299  designate  advanced  undergraduate  courses. 
Graduate  courses  are  not  offered  by  correspondence  study. 

A  hyphen  between  two  numbers  indicates  that  the  first  course  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  second;  a  comma  between  the  numbers  indicates  that  the 
first  course  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  the  second. 

The  prerequisite  for  a  course  is  indicated  by  a  course  number  which 
refers  to  the  same  department  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

The  name  of  the  instructor  appears  at  the  end  of  the  course  description. 

The  descriptions  of  all  courses  in  teaching  techniques  will  be  found 
under  appropriate  titles  in  the  "Teaching  Techniques"  section  of  the  "EDU- 
CATION" grouping.  For  example,  the  cross  reference  for  168a  TEACHING  OF 
AGRICULTURE  will  be  "Same  as  Ed.  168a." 

ACCOUNTING— See  Commerce 
ADVERTISING— See  Commerce 

AGRICULTURE 

111.  RURAL  ECONOMICS.  The  content  of  this  course  relates  to  the  theo- 
ries of  wages,  rent,  labor,  land  values,  farm  management,  and  marketing. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Henderson. 

116.  FIELD  CROPS.  A  study  of  the  production  of  corn,  small  grains,  hay, 
pasture,  and  other  minor  field  crops  of  Ohio  and  nearby  states.  Credit,  three 
semester  hours.     Henderson. 

121.  TyPES  AND  BREEDS  OF  FARM  ANIMALS.  A  study  of  breed  characteris- 
tics, judging,  breeding,  feeding,  housing,  disease  control,  general  management, 
and  marketing  of  hogs,  sheep,  beef  cattle,  and  horses.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours.     Henderson. 

124.  GENERAL  DAIRYING.  Principles  of  selection,  breeding,  feeding, 
housing,  and  management  of  dairy  cattle  and  of  producing  and  marketing 
high  quality  dairy  products.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Henderson. 

135.  FARM  MANAGEMENT.  The  application  of  problems  of  rent,  wages, 
labor,  land  values,  marketing,  and  various  phases  of  farm  efficiency.  Credit, 
three  semester  hours.     Henderson. 

168a.     TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE.     (Same  as  Ed.  168a) 
ART — See  Fine  Arts 

BIOLOGY- See  Botany  or  Zoology 
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BOTANY 

101,  102.  GENERAL  BOTANY.  An  introduction  to  plant  science.  Not  open 
to  those  who  have  credit  in  Bot.  1,  2.  Bot.  101  emphasizes  the  vegetative 
structure  and  the  physiological  activities  of  the  higher  plants.  Bot.  102  in- 
cludes a  survey  of  both  the  lower  and  higher  forms  of  plant  life,  with 
emphasis  on  structure  and  methods  of  reproduction  within  the  group  of 
fungi,  algae,  mosses,  ferns,  and  flowering  plants.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours  each  course.     Boetticher. 

133.  134.  NATURE  STUDY.  Courses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  teach- 
ing the  subject.  All  efforts  are  directed  toward  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  living  things  in  nature.  Credit,  three  semester  hours 
each  course.     Matheny. 

BUSINESS  LAW— See  Commerce 

CHEMISTRY 

1-2.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  Fundamental  courses  in  college  chemistry. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours  each  course.    Clippinger. 

113.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  This  is  a  short  course  in  the  fundamentals 
of  organic  chemistry.  The  work  is  adapted  for  students  planning  to  take 
home  economics,  medical  technology,  or  predental  courses.  Prereq.,  2  or  4. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Clippinger. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

*l-2.  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  Free  hand  lettering,  use  of  instruments, 
geometric  constructions,  orthographic  projection,  auxiliary  and  sectional 
views,  and  dimensioning.  Isom.etric,  oblique,  detail  and  assembly  drawings. 
Intersections,  developments,  structural,  electrical  and  architectural  drafting, 
tracings  and  blue  prints.     Credit,  two  semester  hours  each  course.    Thomas. 

CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

Greek 

1-2.  BEGINNING  GREEK.  An  introduction  to  the  rudiments  of  the  lan- 
guage including  fundamental  grammatical  principles,  pronunciation,  and  a 
working  vocabulary.  There  is  emphasis  also  upon  the  Greek  element  in 
English,  and  such  reading  and  translation  as  the  nature  of  the  course  per- 
mits. In  order  to  do  these  courses  successfully  by  correspondence,  students 
should  have  had  some  study  in  Latin.  Credit,  four  semester  hours  each  course. 
Hill. 

Latin 

I.  BEGINNING  LATIN.  An  introductory  course  leading  to  the  reading  of 
easy  Latin  stories  of  history  and  mythology  and  designed  as  preparation  for 
Lat.  2.    Credit,  four  semester  hours.    Jolliffe. 


*An  outfit  for  mechanical  drawing  may  be  secured  tlnrough  Logan's  Book  Store,  Athens, 
Ohio,  for  from  $10.00  to  $30.00.  However,  any  standard  make  of  instruments  may  be  useti. 
provided  they  fulfill  the  requirements  as  set  forth  in  the  text.  The  same  insti-uments  may 
be  used  for  C.  E.   1  and  C.  E.   2. 
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2.  BEGINNING  LATIN.  The  early  part  of  the  course  consists  of  easy  nar- 
rative dealing  with  mythology  and  Roman  history  followed  by  selections 
from  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  There  is  considerable  review  of  fundamentals. 
Prereq.,  1,  or  one  year  of  high  school  Latin.  Credit,  four  semester  hours. 
Jolliffe. 

3.  CICERO'S  ORATIONS.  Some  of  the  Introductory  lessons  include  trans- 
lations from  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Selected  orations.  In  general  an  effort 
is  made  to  provided  an  adequate  review  as  well  as  to  develop  progress  in 
reading  a  new  author.  Prereq.,  2  or  two  years  of  high  school  Latin.  Credit, 
four  semester  hours.     Hill. 

4.  VERGIL.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  first  six  books  of  Vergil's 
Aeneid  is  read.  The  course  is  designed  with  a  view  to  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  Vergil's  great  epic  and"  to  a  wider  knowledge  of  mythology,  as 
well  as  to  growth  in  the  study  of  Latin.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the 
meter  of  Latin  epic.  Prereq.,  3  or  three  years  of  high  school  Latin.  Credit, 
four  semester  hours.    Brokaw. 

101,  FAMILIAR  ESSAYS.  Cicero's  De  Amicitia  is  read  with  a  view  to 
overcoming  any  weakness  that  the  student  may  have  in  Latin  syntax  and 
sentence  structure  and  some  time  is  given  to  content  material  concerning 
friendship.  De  Senectute  is  read  more  rapidly.  Prereq.,  4  or  four  years  of 
high  school  Latin  or  three  years  by  permission.  Credit,  four  semester  hours. 
Hill. 

102.  HORACE  AND  TERENCE.  Terence's  comedy  is  read  first  with  an 
effort  to  help  the  student  to  an  appreciation  of  this  type  of  Latin  literature. 
In  reading  the  Odes  and  Epodes  much  emphasis  is  laid  on  interpretation  and 
appreciation,  and  some  attention  is  given  to  a  few  of  the  more  common 
meters.     Prereq.,  101  or  permission.     Credit,  four  semester  hours.     Hill. 

104.  LIVy  AND  OVID.  Selections  dealing  with  the  legendary  history  of 
Rome  and  Punic  Wars,  with  some  reading  from  Ovid.  Prereq.,  102,  or 
permission.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Hill. 

112.  WRITING  LATIN  PROSE.  An  elementary  course  in  college  Latin  com- 
position.   Prereq.,  101.    Credit,  one  semester  hour.    Hill. 

211.  CICERO  AND  CATULLUS.  Selections  are  read  from  Cicero's  corre- 
spondence for  an  appreciation  of  Latin  epistolary  writing,  for  the  information 
they  contain  on  Roman  private  and  public  life,  and  for  a  more  intimate 
understanding  of  Cicero  himself.  Prereq.,  103,  104,  or  permission.  Credit, 
three  semester  hours.    Hill. 

*232.  HISTORY  OF  LANGUAGE.  How  language  began,  developed,  and 
functions  in  society;  the  causes  of  change  and  difference;  semantics  and  its 
application  in  translation,  education,  poetry,  and  propaganda;  the  history  of 
writing;  modem  English  and  its  Latin,  Romance,  and  Germanic  backgrounds. 
Prereq.,  8  hrs.  foreign  language  or  12  hrs.  English.  Credit,  two  semester 
hours.     Jolliffe. 

233.  ADVANCED  LATIN  SYNTAX.  Prereq.,  103,  104,  or  permission.  Credit, 
one,  two,  or  three  semester  hours.    Jolliffe. 


*No  knowledge  of  Latin  required. 
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COMMERCE 

Accounting 

75-76.  ELEMENTARY  ACCOUNTING.  The  fundamental  principles  of  ac- 
counting theory  and  practice  as  they  affect  corporations,  partnerships,  and 
proprietorships.  The  entire  cycle  of  bookkeeping  procedure.  Ledger  organi- 
zation, expense  controls,  controlling  accounts,  and  cost  records  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  exceptions  and  alternative  methods  constitute  the  work  in  Acct.  76. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours  each  course.    Beckert. 

81.  ACCOUNTING  SURVEY.  Open  only  to  non-commerce  students  in  order 
that  they  may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  general  principles  of  accounting  in  a 
minimum  of  time.    Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Beckert. 

125.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING.  The  preparation  and  analysis  of  bal- 
ance sheet  and  income  statements,  principles  of  actuarial  science,  accounting 
for  corporate  net  worth,  consignments,  installment  sales,  and  current  asset 
valuation.  Prereq.,  76  or  102  (Secretarial  Accounting) .  Credit,  three  semes- 
ter hours.     Beckert. 

133.  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACCOUNTING.  Discussion  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  and  state  social  security  laws  and  regula- 
tions. A  study  of  time-keeping  systems  and  systems  of  accounting  used  in 
keeping  pay-roll  or  wage  records.  Details  and  operation  of  several  of  the 
most  commonly  used  systems  are  considered.  Credit,  one  semester  hour. 
Beckert. 

161  b.    TEACHING  OF  BOOKKEEPING.     (Same  as  Ed.  161b) 

195.  ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.  Actuarial  science  as  re- 
lated to  accounting,  principles  of  fixed  asset  valuation,  liabilities,  special 
phases  of  net  worth  accounting,  and  special  statement  analyses.  Prereq.,  125. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Beckert. 

Advertising 

155.  ADVERTISING  PRINCIPLES.  A  survey  course  covering  the  chief  prin- 
ciples, problems,  and  practices  in  the  field  of  advertising.  Topics  stressed 
include  the  advertising  agency,  the  relation  of  advertising  to  the  general 
problem  of  marketing,  the  techniques  of  copy  aand  physical  appearance,  and 
media  analysis.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  aspects  of  the  subject  which  are  of 
greatest  use  to  general  business  men,  but  it  is  sufficiently  complete  to  serve 
as  an  introductory  course  for  those  intending  to  do  more  work  in  the  field 
and  prepare  themselves  for  a  career  in  advertising.  Prereq.,  Mkt.  155  or 
permission.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Krauskopf. 

Business  Law 

155-156.  BUSINESS  LAW.  The  principles  of  law  involved  in  contracts  and 
agency.  Required  for  commerce  students.  Very  desirable  for  engineers,  for 
business  men,  and  for  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  in  high  school.  Credit, 
three  semester  hours  each  course.    Dykstra. 

175.    GOVERNMENT  AND   BUSINESS.     Statutes,  and  court  decisions  inter- 
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preting  them,  by  which  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  control,  regu- 
late, and  aid  business.  Prereq.,  junior  rank.  Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Dykstra. 

Economics 

I.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  This  course  traces 
the  development  of  man's  institutions  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present 
day,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  last  three  hundred  years  in  the  United 
States.  The  development  of  industry,  labor,  finance,  commerce,  agriculture, 
transportation,  and  natural  resources  are  traced,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  the  effect  one  line  of  development  had  on  the  other.  Credit,  three 
semester  hours.     Hellebrandt. 

3.  CONTEMPORARY  ECONOMIC  SOCIETY.  The  organization,  operation, 
and  control  of  economic  society  with  complementary  problems.  Not  open  to 
upper  classmen  pursuing  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  nor 
to  those  who  have  credit  for  Business  Managment  15.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours.     Beckert. 

101-102.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.  The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to 
provide  an  introduction  to  economics  for  university  students  and  the  general 
reader.  The  first  course  emphasizes  the  following  theoretical  material:  pro- 
duction, consumption,  distribution,  and  experiments.  In  the  second  course  an 
effort  is  made  to  present  the  chief  economic  problems:  money  and  banking, 
business  cycles,  credit,  international  economic  relations,  government  and 
taxation,  and  economic  control.  Credit,  three  semester  hours  each  course. 
Gubitz. 

209.  PUBLIC  UTILITIES.  A  general  survey  is  made  of  the  economic  basis 
of  public  utility  enterprise.  The  course  includes  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  different  utility  industries,  together  with  an 
analytical  study  of  the  agencies  which  develop  to  regulate  them.  Other  topics 
include  a  study  of  the  administration  of  public  utilities  under  regulation,  the 
movement  for  physical  valuation,  corporate  financial  policies,  public  control 
of  security  issues,  rate  of  return,  a  critical  consideration  of  valuation  stand- 
ards, government  and  municipal  ownership,  service-at-cost  method  of  regu- 
lation, and  a  general  summary  of  trends  of  development  of  regulation. 
Prereq.,  102.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Hellebrandt. 

212.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PERSONNEL,  A  comprehensive  survey  in  the 
principles  of  the  management  in  business  and  industrial  enterprises  and 
institutions.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  selection,  placement,  turnover, 
promotion,  transfer,  safety,  industrial  health,  waste  prevention,  and  similar 
topics.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Gubitz. 

235.  LABOR  RELATIONS.  A  general  survey  of  the  forces  that  give  rise  to 
modem  labor  problems.  The  course  is  given  from  the  standpoint  of  a  citizen 
and  a  student  interested  in  the  main  phases  of  the  modern  labor  problem — 
individual  and  collective  bargaining,  wages,  hours,  employment,  safety  and 
health,  social  insurance,  administrative  and  labor  legislation.  It  endeavors  to 
sketch  the  background  of  the  various  labor  problems,  indicating  the  nature 
and  extent  of  each  and  describing  what  legislative  remedies  have  been  thus 
far  applied.     Prereq.,  102.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Gubitz. 
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106.  BANKING  PRINCIPLES,  The  economics  of  money  and  credit  is  re- 
viewed as  a  basis  for  developing  the  principles  which  govern  the  operations 
of  individual  banks  and  the  banking  system.  The  course  includes  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  theory  of  bank  credit  and  loan  policy.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours.     Hanson. 

121.  BUSINESS  FINANCE.  A  survey  of  the  characteristics  of  corporate 
organization  and  corporate  securities  is  followed  by  problems  dealing  with 
promotion,  organization,  and  provision  of  capital  both  for  new  enterprises 
and  for  the  expansion  of  old  concerns.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Hanson. 

215.  GENERAL  INSURANCE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES.  A  general  survey 
of  the  basic  problem  of  risk  and  the  agencies  developed  by  society  for  the 
purpose  of  efficiently  bearing  certain  types  of  risk.  A  more  detailed  and 
thorough  study  is  made  of  the  most  important  of  these  social  agencies,  namely 
insurance.  A  study  of  the  basic  economic  function  of  insurance  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied.  Fire,  life,  and  social  insurance  are  carefully 
considered.  Other  forms  of  insurance  contracts  are  compared  and  contrasted. 
Prereq.,  Ec.  102.     Credit,  two  semester  hours.     Hellebrandt. 

Journalism — See  Journalism 

Management 

211.  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT.  The  principles  of  the  organization  and 
the  management  of  industrial  enterprises,  the  management  movement,  and 
the  newer  principles  and  practices  in  functional  factory  organization.  Prereq., 
Ec.  102.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Gubitz. 

Marketing 

155.  MARKETING  PRINCIPLES.  This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
principles,  methods,  and  policies  of  marketing  consumers'  goods  and  indus- 
trial goods.  It  will  involve  a  detailed  study  of  the  different  marketing  in- 
stitutions and  of  the  marketing  functions  performed  by  these  institutions. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Paynter. 

176.  SALES  MANAGEMENT.  Principles  and  problems  in  the  field  of  sales 
management  with  special  emphasis  on  the  management  of  the  sales  organiza- 
tion. Both  text  material  and  case  studies  will  be  reviewed.  Prereq.,  155. 
Credit,  two  semester  hours.     Krauskopf. 

Secretarial  Studies 

31-32.  SHORTHAND.  The  purpose  of  Sec.  St.  31  is  to  cover  the  entire 
theory  of  Gregg  Shorthand  and  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  the  system.  Attention  is  devoted  to  good  writing 
habits  leading  to  skill  in  the  taking  of  dictation,  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  elementary  principles,  a  knowledge  of  the  brief  forms  of  the  system,  and 
the  development  of  skill  in  reading  shorthand  notes. 

Sec.  St.  32  is  a  continuation  of  Sec.  St.  31.  It  is  open  to  those  who  pass 
satisfactorily  a  complete  theory  test  and  transcribe  shorthand   acceptably. 
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Skill  in  typewriting  is  presupposed.  Attention  is  focused  upon  the  practical 
use  of  vocabulary,  theory,  and  principles.  The  final  examination  requires  a 
writing  speed  of  80  words  per  minute  and  an  ability  to  transcribe  accurately. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours  each  course.    Miller. 

120.  BUSINESS  LEHER  WRITING.  This  course  is  concerned  with  the  various 
letters  used  in  business:  the  letter  of  application,  recommendation,  order, 
contract,  inquiry,  sales,  adjustment,  credit,  collection,  good  will,  and  infor- 
mation. It  deals  with  the  psychology,  mechanics,  and  technique  of  effective 
written  expression.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Sponseller. 

I6ls.    TEACHING  OF  SHORTHAND.     (Same  as  Ed.  161s.) 

I6lt.    TEACHING  OF  TYPEWRITING.     (Same  as  Ed.  161t.) 

Statistics 

155-156.  BUSINESS  STATISTICS.  A  study  of  the  most  important  statistical 
methods  that  are  particularly  useful  for  planning  of  business  operations  and 
for  interpreting  and  presenting  business  reports.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours  each  course.    Adamson. 

241.  BUSINESS  CYCLES.  A  study  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  business 
booms  and  depressions,  and  a  brief  examination  of  some  of  the  leading 
methods  used  in  forecasting  business  conditions.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours.     Adamson. 

DRAMATIC  ART— Sec  Fine  Arts 

ECONOMICS— See  Commerce 

EDUCATION 

Elementary  Education 

112.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  A  study  of  the  aims  of 
education,  the  nature  of  the  learner  and  of  society,  and  the  problems  of 
contAnporary  life.  Prereq.,  senior  rank.  Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Beechel. 

113.  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS.  An  introductory  course 
for  those  teaching  or  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementarj'^  school  dealing 
with  both  standardized  and  informal  new-type  tests.  Problems  involved  in 
building,  administering,  scoring,  and  using  and  interpreting  the  results  of 
tests  are  considered.  Sufficient  attention  is  given  to  statistical  methods  to 
enable  the  student  to  classify  and  analyze  data,  and  to  become  familiar  with 
some  of  the  more  commonly  used  statistical  terms.  Credit,  two  semester 
hours.     Class. 

History  and  Philosophy 

150.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  The  development  of 
elementary'  education  with  particular  em.phasis  on  the  European  background 
and  on  the  social  and  philosophical  forces  which  have  conditioned  elementary 
education  in  the  United  States.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Shoemaker. 
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250.  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.  Begins  with  a  study  of  education 
among  primitive  peoples  and  ends  with  the  scientific  movements.  Studies  the 
agencies  of  education  and  social  forces  which  have  conditioned  them  during 
ancient  and  medieval  times,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
Christians,  Renaissance,  Protestant  Revolt,  and  scientific  eras.  Credit,  three 
semester  hours.     Shoemaker. 

251.  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION.  Deals  with  the  history  of  education 
in  western  Europe  and  the  United  States  from  about  1750  to  the  present. 
The  evolution  of  state  systems  of  schools  and  of  various  theories  and  prac- 
tices of  education  are  traced  in  some  detail.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  educational  significance  of  autocratic  and  democratic  movements,  of 
the  industrial  revolution,  and  of  nationalism.  Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Shoemaker. 

259.  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Shows  the  European 
social,  economic,  and  political  influence  on  colonial  life  and  education.  The 
rise  and  development  of  public  education  in  the  United  States  is  studied  in 
considerable  detail.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Shoemaker. 

Kindergarten-Primary 

2.  LITERATURE  FOR  EARLY  CHILDHOOD.  Children's  literature,  source 
material,  standards  of  selection,  planning  story  groups  for  special  occasions, 
dramatization,  and  experience  in  story  telling.  Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Foster. 

201.  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  CURRICULUM.  This  course  includes  a  study 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  selection  and  organization  of  the  content  of 
curricula  for  kindergarten-primary  education.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
factors  considered  in  building  a  curriculum,  the  nature  of  the  curriculum,  the 
evolution  of  the  present  day  kindergarten-primary  curriculum,  the  trends 
which  influence  curriculum  making,  the  scientific  investigation  in  regard  to 
curriculum  building,  standards  for  evaluating  curricula  formulated  from  the 
study  of  typical  curricula,  activities  and  units  of  work  which  may  be  included 
in  a  kindergarten-primary  curriculum,  experience  in  building  a  part  of  a 
curriculum.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  kindergarten-primary  education. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Quick. 

Research  and  Scientific  Techniques 

281.  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS.  This  course  deals  with  elementary 
methods  of  collecting,  organizing,  and  interpreting  quantitative  data.  The 
principle  topics  included  are:  frequency  tables,  percentiles,  graphic  represen- 
tation, measures  of  central  tendency  (mode,  median,  mean)  variability,  normal 
curve,  sampling  theory,  and  correlation.  Prereq.,  6  hours  education  and 
Psych.  5.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Dixon. 

School  Administration  and  Supervision 

240.  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.  The  course  in  school  administration  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  advanced  students,  teachers,  and  administra- 
tors. Some  of  the  topics  considered  are:  the  board  of  education;  the  selection, 
training,   and  pay  of  teachers;   school  budgets;   school  buildings  and  their 
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care;  the  classification  and  progress  of  pupils;  health  supervision;  extra- 
curricular acti^nties;  the  curriculum;  textbooks;  libraries;  accounting';  and 
publicity.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Morton. 

Secondary  Education 

!30.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  The  course  sets  forth  the 
fundamental  principles  of  philosophy  of  secondary*  education.  The  following 
topics  receive  consideration:  the  social  purposes  of  secondary  education;  the 
relation  of  secondary  education  to  other  levels  of  education;  the  selection, 
content,  and  organization  of  learning  experiences  in  the  high  school;  the 
relation  of  secondary  education  to  vocational  education;  the  issues  and  func- 
tions of  secondare,"  education;  and  the  program  of  studies.  Credit,  three 
semester  hours.     Shoemaker. 

131.  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS.  Standardized  and  in- 
formal new-tj-pe  tests  for  the  senior  high  school.  Problems  involved  in  the 
building,  administering,  scoring,  and  intepretation  of  results  of  tests. 
Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Class. 

230.  HIGH  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION.  The  course  serves  as  a  general 
introductory  course  for  high  school  principals  and  teachers.  The  course  deals 
vrith  the  problem.s  of  organization  and  administration  of  the  high  school — 
both  junior  and  senior.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  principal  and 
the  teacher-principal  relationships  are  given  special  attention.  Credit,  three 
semester  hours.     Morton. 

235.  COMMERCIAL  CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION.  (Same  as  Sec.  St.  235). 
A  course  involving  the  principles  and  factors  necessarj^  in  the  construction  of 
a  curriculum  of  commercial  courses  in  the  high  schools  of  varied  communi- 
ties. Prereq.,  20  hours  commerce.     Credit,  tvro  semester  hours.     Miller. 

Special  Education 

221.  ORGANIZATION  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES.  Topics:  need  of  special  edu- 
cation; histor>^  of  the  various  classes  for  sight  saving,  crippled,  hard  of 
hearing,  mentally  retarded,  and  defective  in  speech;  selection  and  classi- 
fication of  children,  and  cooperation  with  other  departments;  case  studies 
and  record  taking;  direction  and  after-care  work  of  special  class  children. 
Credit,  tT\-o  semester  hours.    DeLand. 

TEACHING  TECHNIQUES 

AGRICULTURE 

168a.  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE.  (Same  as  Agr.  168a)  This  course 
relates  to  methods  used  in  agricultural  instruction  and  is  divided  into  six 
parts:  plant  propagation,  soils,  crop  production,  farm  enemies,  animal  hus- 
bandry, and  rural  economics.  For  lesson  content  use  will  be  made  of  the 
common  domesticated  plants  and  animals  usually  found  in  any  rural  locality. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Henderson. 

COMMERCE 

I6!b.    TEACHING   OF   BOOKKEEPING.     (Same  as  Acct.   161b)    This  course 
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is  intended  for  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  of  bookkeeping  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  objectives  in  bookkeeping 
courses;  the  place  of  such  courses  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school;  the 
amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  subject.  Methods  of  conducting  recita- 
tions, grading,  keeping  records,  examinations,  and  standards  will  be  consid- 
ered. Consideration  is  given  to  the  various  methods  of  approach  with  empha- 
sis on  the  topics  that  are  usually  found  difficult  to  present  to  students  in  book- 
keeping. The  use  of  business  papers  is  studied.  Opportunity  will  be  given 
to  become  familiar  with  existing  textbooks,  particularly  those  intended  for 
first  year  work.  Prereq.,  six  semester  hours  of  accounting.  Credit,  two 
semester  hours.     Beckert. 

I6ls.  TEACHING  OF  SHORTHAND.  (Same  as  Sec.  St.  161s)  This  course 
is  planned  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  basic  concepts  of  various  methods 
of  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand.  Consideration  is  given  to  methods  of  testing, 
grading,  keeping  records,  teaching  transcription,  analyzing  shorthand  and 
transcription  errors,  handling  remedial  practice,  developing  speed,  and 
standardization.  Books  may  be  rented  from  the  Extension  Division.  Prereq., 
6  semester  hours  of  shorthand.     Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Miller. 

I6lt.  TEACHING  OF  TYPEWRITING.  (Same  as  Sec.  St.  161t)  This  course 
is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject 
of  typewriting  in  the  secondary  schools.  Each  student  prepares  a  complete 
outline  of  the  work  covered  in  a  four-semester  course  in  typewriting  in  the 
high  school.  This  includes  the  statement  of  aims,  the  selection  of  subject 
matter,  the  organization  of  subject  matter  into  teaching  units,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  testing  program,  and  a  review  of  typing  textbooks.  Prereq.,  three 
semester  hours  of  typewriting.     Credit,  two  semester  hours.     Sponseller. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

163a.  TEACHING  OF  READING  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES.  A  course  planned  to 
acquaint  primary  grade  teachers  with  the  best  methods  of  training  pupils  to 
read.  It  deals  with  both  the  recreatory  type  and  the  work  type  of  reading;  the 
levels  of  achievement  for  the  three  grades;  the  preparation  periods,  the 
initial  period,  and  the  period  of  rapid  growth  of  fundamental  attitude,  habits, 
and  skills.  Scientific  investigations  into  the  field  are  examined  for  their 
results  as  applied  to  the  work  of  teaching.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Quick. 

163b.  TEACHING  OF  READING  IN  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES.  A  study  of  the 
materials,  methods  and  procedures,  diagnostic  and  remedial  work  in  the 
reading  program  for  the  intermediate  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 
Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Beechel. 

I63g.  TEACHING  OF  ARITHMETIC  IN  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES.  Methods  of 
presenting  the  subject  matter  of  the  arithmetic  curriculum  in  grades  4,  5, 
and  6.  The  course  presents  the  best  methods  of  teaching  common  and  decimal 
fractions,  the  elements  of  percentage,  denominate  measures,  the  elements  of 
mensuration,  and  problem  solving,  as  well  as  the  four  fundamental  operations 
with  whole  numbers.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Morton. 

I63p.    TEACHING  OF  ARITHMETIC  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES.     A  practical  course 
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for  teachers  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3,  for  elementary  supervisors,  and  for  those 
w^ho  plan  to  occupy  such  positions.  The  course  includes  the  development  of 
number  understanding,  the  place  of  arithmetic  in  the  primary  grades,  and 
the  teaching  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  Attention 
is  also  given  to  Eoman  numerals,  measures,  fractions,  problem  solving,  and 
the  course  of  study.  The  results  of  experimental  studies  and  of  recent 
developments  in  educational  psychology  are  incorporated.  Credit,  three 
semester  hours.     Morton. 

163s.  TEACHING  OF  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  UPPER  GRADES.  Theories  of  arith- 
metic instruction,  the  number  system,  diagnostic  and  remedial  teaching,  the 
arithmetic  of  business,  the  arithmetic  of  daily  living,  measurement,  mensura- 
tion and  intuitive  geometry,  the  elements  of  algebra,  and  the  selection  of 
arithmetic  textbooks.  Adapted  to  the  vpork  of  grades  6,  7,  and  8.  Credit,  three 
semester  hours.     Morton. 

I63g.  TEACHING  OF  LANGUAGE  ARTS.  IN  THE  GRADES.  A  study  of  the 
expressive  arts,  creative  expression,  and  the  development  of  related  skills; 
opportunities  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  encouraging  and  extending  spon- 
taneous language  expression,  to  become  aware  of  the  rich  content  for  experi- 
ences in  the  environment,  and  to  build  language  skills  in  functional  situations. 
Prereq.,  Eng.  1  or  3.     Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Hampel. 

ENGLISH 

164b.  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Same  as 
Eng.  164b)  A  course  designed  to  assist  the  high  school  teacher  in  the  pres- 
entation of  both  the  form  and  content  of  composition.  The  first  lessons  in 
the  course  offer  a  review  of  grammar  as  a  very  necessary  foundation;  this 
grammar  review  is  incorporated  in  the  final  examination.  Prereq.,  Eng.  2  or 
4.    Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Wray. 

GEOGRAPHY 

I69f.  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  IN  ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 
(Same  as  Geog.  169f)  A  study  of  the  social  environment,  cultural  problems, 
and  human  relationships  with  special  emphasis  upon  history  and  geography. 
The  work  may  be  carried  out  as  an  individual  project  upon  application  of  the 
student  interested  in  this  approach.  The  instructor  will  give  guidance  in  a 
study  and  exploration  of  the  environment  as  content  for  educative  expe- 
riences.   Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Hampel. 

HISTORY 

I69h.  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS.  (Same  as  Hist.  169h)  The  development  of  history  and  civics  as 
school  subjects,  objectives,  instructional  methods  and  materials,  types  of  work, 
organization  of  the  course  of  study,  testing,  and  school  problems  related  to 
teaching  the  subjects.    Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Smith. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

160m.  TEACHING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  (Same  as  Ind.  A.  160m)  This  is 
a  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  industrial  arts  and  of  the  devices 
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which  teachers  use  to  make  the  courses  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  pupils. 
Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  construct  lesson  plans,  instruction 
sheets,  and  progress  charts.  They  are  taught  to  operate  an  accounting 
system  for  school  shop  laboratories,  to  select,  make,  and  score  shop  tests  and 
related  information  tests,  and  to  score  mechanical  drawings  and  shop  pro- 
jects.   Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Kinison. 

MATHEMATICS 

168m.  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL.  An  analysis  of  the 
basic  ideas  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Methods  of  presenting  topics  in  these 
subjects  to  high  school  students.  Prereq.,  Math.  6  and  Psych.  5  Credit,  three 
semester  hours.     Starcher. 

PHYSICAL  WELFARE 

I67h.  TEACHING  OF  HEALTH.  (Same  as  P.W.  167h)  Instruction,  prin- 
ciples, and  curricula  used  in  presenting  health  information  to  children  of  the 
different  school  levels.    Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Trepp. 

I67p.  TEACHING  OF  PHYSICAL  WELFARE.  (Same  as  P.W.  167p)  A 
course  dealing  with  methods  in  physical  welfare  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.    Credit,  one  semester  hour.    Rhoads. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

101.  PRINCIPLES  OF  RADIO.  A  practical  course  in  radio  art  designed  for 
that  very  large  class  of  persons  who  are  not  experts  but  who  have  an  inter- 
est in  learning  some  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  this  branch  of  science. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Green. 

133.  ILLUMINATING  ENGINEERING.  Every  teacher  and-  school  adminis- 
trator needs  to  be  informed  in  the  principles  underlying  building  illumina- 
tion. This  course  includes  a  study  of  photometric  units,  photometers,  lamps, 
methods  of  measuring  and  calculating  illumination,  and  a  study  of  special 
illumination  for  each  class  of  service.     Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Green. 

205.  SCHOOL  ACOUSTICS.  A  course  suitable  for  music  majors,  teachers, 
school  administrators,  and  architects.  It  treats  of  sound  generators,  and  the 
fundamental  and  harmonic  frequencies  of  strings,  pipes,  and  plates;  the 
principles  of  operation  of  amplifiers,  microphones,  public  address  systems, 
sound  movies,  sound  recording  and  re-producing;  and  the  acoustics  of  audi- 
toriums  and   broadcasting   studios.      Credit,   two   semester   hours.     Green. 

ENGLISH 

3-4..  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  composi- 
tion, the  structure  of  the  paragraph,  and  the  writing  of  exposition.  Students 
who  make  unusually  high  grades  in  the  proficiency  tests  are  excused  from 
Eng.  3  and  allowed  to  enter  Eng.  4.  Eng.  4  places  emphasis  on  the  study  of 
models  of  argumentation,  description,  and  narration.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours  each  course.    Foster,  Heidler,  and  Caskey. 

101,   102.     SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.     The  first  course  deals  with 
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the  historical  development  of  English  literature  from  the  beginning  to  the 
death  of  Pope;  the  second  course  deals  with  the  literature  from  the  death  of 
Pope  to  the  present  day.  Both  courses  take  up  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
most  important  and  most  representative  authors ;  the  principal  literary  forms 
and  tendencies ;  and  the  political  and  social  background  of  the  various  periods. 
Prereq.,  2  or  4.     Credit,  three  semester  hours  each  course.     Peckham. 

111.  THE  CHIEF  AMERICAN  WRITERS.  A  study  of  representative  material, 
prose  and  poetry,  selected  from  Franklin,  Freneau,  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant, 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Whittier.  Prereq.,  2  or  4.  Credit,  three 
semester  hours.     Foster. 

112.  THE  CHIEF  AMERICAN  WRITERS.  A  continuation  of  Eng.  111.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  selected  prose  and  poetry  from  Poe,  Holmes,  Longfel- 
low, Lowell,  Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Henry  Adams,  Lanier,  William  James. 
Prereq.,  2  or  4.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Caskey. 

130.  ENGLISH  PROSE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  This  is  a  study  of 
representative  prose,  exclusive  of  the  novel,  of  Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Hazlitt, 
Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  Bagehot,  Morley,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  and  Stev- 
enson.   Prereq.,  2  or  4.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Foster. 

135.  THE  BIBLE  AS  LITERATURE.  A  study  of  the  early  narratives  and 
prophesies  of  the  Old  Testament  as  masterpieces  not  only  of  world  literature 
but  of  English  literature.  Prereq.,  2  or  4.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Foster. 

141.  EUROPEAN  DRAMA.  A  survey  of  the  drama  from  the  Periclean 
Age  to  the  present  time.  Readings  in  English  of  typical  plays  by  Sophocles, 
Plautus,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Moliere,  Congreve,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Ibsen, 
Hauptmann,  Wilde,  Pinero,  Chekhov,  O'Neill,  and  Behrman.  Prereq.,  Eng. 
2  or  4.    Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Peckham. 

143,  144.  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE.  Eng.  143  introduces  students  to  the 
most  significant  authors  and  productions  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Italy.  Eng. 
144  deals  with  authors  and  productions  of  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land. The  students  are  directed  in  the  reading  of  numerous  translations  and 
are  furnished  with  ample  notes  in  mimeographed  form.  Frequent  reference 
is  made  in  a  comparative  way  to  English  authors  and  literature.  These 
courses-  enable  the  student  and  the  general  reader  to  knov/  and  appreciate 
important  productions  in  foreign  tongues  without  a  reading  knowledge  of 
those  languages.  Prereq.,  2  or  4.  Credit,  two  semester  hours  each  course. 
Heidler. 

151.  SHAKESPEARE.  Shakespeare's  principal  plays.  Reading  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  plays,  study  of  Shakespeare's  life  and  times,  study  of  the 
Shakespearean  stage  and  dramatic  technique.  Prereq.,  2  or  4.  Credit,  three 
semester  hours.     Foster. 

164b.  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Same  as 
Ed.  164b.) 

171.  SOPHOMORE  EXPOSITION.  A  course  designed  to  offer  practical 
experience  in  the  writing  of  essays  and  reviews.     Frequent  writing  by  the 
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student  is   supplemented  by  the  study  of  meritorious  examples  from  expe- 
rienced writers.     Prereq.,  2  or  4.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Heidler. 

175.  CREATIVE  WRITING.  This  course  is  open  to  those  who  wish  to  write 
and  who  have  shown  some  aptitude.  The  course  uses  no  textbook  and  has  no 
formal  assignments.  The  work  is  adapted  to  each  individual.  It  is  assumed 
that  any  student  accepted  for  the  course  wishes  to  write  and  needs  only 
guidance,  advice,  and  constructive  suggestions  in  carrying  out  projects  of 
his  own.  Prereq.,  2  or  4  and  permission.  Credit,  two  or  three  semester 
hours.     Mackinnon. 

213.  ENGLISH  PROSE  FICTION.  The  history  of  the  English  novel  from  the 
Elizabethan  period  to  the  present.  Prereq.,  2  or  4.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours.     Mackinnon. 

214.  AMERICAN  PROSE  FICTION.  The  development  of  the  American  novel 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present,  with  major  emphasis  upon  late 
eighteenth  century  and  nineteenth  century  productions.  Prereq.,  Eng.  2  or 
4.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Heidler. 

218.  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ROMANTICISM.  The  course  traces  the  begin- 
nings of  the  movement  with  the  Spenserians,  Miltonic  School,  Chatterton, 
Ossian,  the  Gothic  Romance,  and  others.  Not  open  to  those  who  have  had 
Eng.  216,    Prereq.,  Eng.  2  or  4.     Credit,  two  semester  hours.     Heidler. 

225.  RECENT  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  POETRY.  A  careful  study  of  ten  or 
twelve  authors  who  have  made  distinctive  contributions  to  the  poetry  of 
England  and  America.    Prereq.,  2  or  4.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Foster. 

245.  TENNYSON  AND  BROWNING.  A  study  of  the  most  representative 
works  of  the  two  major  Victorian  poets.  The  course  includes  a  brief  consid- 
eration of  the  lives  of  these  men  in  relation  to  their  backgrounds  and  their 
art.     Prereq.,  2  or  4.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Peckham, 

250.  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON.  This  course  is  offered  in  the  belief  that 
many  persons  would  like  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  literature  of 
our  own  day  and  are  unable  to  do  so  because  they  lack  the  means  to  buy  books 
and  are  not  near  great  public  libraries.  About  fifteen  of  the  outstanding 
books  of  recent  years  in  several  fields — the  novel,  drama,  poetry,  travel,  bi- 
ography, etc — will  be  read  for  two  semester  hours  of  credit  and  about  twenty- 
two  for  three  semester  hours  credit.  The  books  are  not  to  be  studied;  they 
are  to  be  read  for  pleasure.  The  student  will  write  an  informal  discussion 
of  each.  No  text  will  be  used  but  a  special  fee  of  four  dollars  for  the  three- 
hour  course  and  three  dollars  for  the  two-hour  course  is  charged.  The  books 
are  furnished  by  the  Extension  Division.  Prereq.,  2  or  4.  Credit,  two  or 
three  semester  hours.    Mackinnon. 

277.  THESIS  WRITING.  A  course  for  students  in  all  departments.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  form  and  organization  of  research  papers  in  the  field 
of  interest.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  graduate  students  wha 
plan  to  use  this  course  to  assist  them  in  writing  their  master's  theses,  how- 
ever, no  graduate  credit  can  be  received  for  its  completion  by  correspondence 
study.    Prereq.,  12  h'ours.    Credit,  one  semester  hour.    Caskey. 
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FINANCE — See  Commerce 

FINE  ARTS 

DRAMATIC  ART 
Speech 

no.  PARLIAMENTARY  LAW.  A  study  of  the  techniques  involved  in  con- 
ducting a  public  gathering  and  in  presiding  over  an  assembly.  Credit,  one 
semester  hour.     Staats. 

MUSIC 
History  and  Theory 

II.  12.  MUSIC  HISTORY.  Mus.  11  deals  with  the  history  of  musical  ex- 
pression from  primitive  times  covering  the  Greek  and  Roman  period;  early 
Christian  music;  polyphony;  beginnings  of  opera,  song  oratorio,  and  orches- 
tra; and  the  period  of  Classicism.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  music  through  the  study  of  forms  of  expres- 
sion, instrumental  and  vocal,  and  the  study  of  artists  and  their  historic  back- 
ground. Mus.  12  includes  a  study  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
with  intensive  study  of  the  great  musicians  and  movements  of  those  periods. 
Before  concluding  the  course  a  brief  survey  of  the  twentieth  century  music 
and  its  tendencies  is  made.  Credit,  two  semester  hours  each  course.    Peterson. 

105-106.  HARMONY.  Formation  of  major  and  minor  scales;  intervals, 
triads,  and  their  relations  in  open  and  close  position;  harmonizing  of  melo- 
dies; inversions,  cadences,  sequences,  passing  and  auxiliary  notes;  original 
work.  The  prerequisite  of  this  course  is  a  knowledge  of  elementary  theory. 
Mus.  106  includes  the  seventh  chord  on  the  dominant  and  leading  tones,  and 
their  inversions;  chord  of  the  ninth  on  the  dominant  and  inversions;  modula- 
tion to  the  dominant,  subdominant  and  relative  minor  keys.  Credit,  two  se- 
mester hours  each  course.    Kresge. 

PAINTING  AND  ALLIED  ARTS 
History 

15.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SPACE  ARTS.  The  course  is  designed  to  foster 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  space  arts:  architecture,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  the  so-called  minor  arts.  The  appreciation  of  the  student  is  devel- 
oped through  a  study  of  the  principles  of  composition,  through  an  analysis 
of  the  works  of  the  old  and  modern  masters.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Larrick. 

21.  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPACE  ARTS.  This  is  a  chronological  survey  of  the 
history  of  art  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  Renaissance.  The  principal 
periods  of  art  history  are  made  familiar  to  the  student  through  a  study  of 
the  most  significant  surviving  examples  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  the  so-called  minor  arts.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Larrick. 

22.  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPACE  ARTS.  This  course  continues  the  history  of 
art  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time.  Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Riter. 

Representation 

45,  46.  METHODS  IN  REPRESENTATION.  The  relationship  of  human  vision 
and  experience  to  methods  of  representation  in  the  field  of  painting.  Credit, 
two  semester  hours  each  course.     Riter. 
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GEOGRAPHy  AND  GEOLOGY 
Geography 

101.  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  A  study  of  the  produc- 
tion, preparation,  trade,  and  consumption  of  the  world's  major  products  of 
food,  clothing,  tools,  and  shelter.  The  course  shows  how  the  material  things 
of  the  world  have  influenced  man's  interests.  Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Potter. 

102.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  This  course  develops  in  consid- 
erable detail  the  geography  of  the  natural  resources  of  North  America.  It 
also  develops  a  method  of  continental  study  for  teachers.  This  course  or  any 
other  of  the  continental  courses  offered  should  be  taken  as  the  second  half 
of  the  year's  work  in  geography.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Cooper. 

105.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA.  See  Geog.  102  for  description. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Cooper. 

108.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE.  A  study  of  the  physiographic  and  polit- 
ical divisions  of  Europe  with  the  emphasis  on  the  geographic  influences  as 
they  affect  the  industrial  and  economic  development.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours.    Dow. 

132.  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  A  survey  of  the  field  of 
modern  conservation  with  the  major  emphasis  on  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment, soils,  forests,  minerals,  drainage,  water  uses  and  modern  land  utiliza- 
tion.   Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Dow. 

145.  GEOGRAPHIC  INFLUENCES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  A  course  em- 
phasizing the  effects  of  geographic  factors  such  as  location,  physiography, 
climate,  land  content,  water  bodies,  soil  and  vegetation  upon  the  historical 
development  of  our  nation.  Culture  patterns  and  areal  distributions  are 
emphasized.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Dow. 

150.  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ENVIRONMENT.  A  course  in  the  aspects  of  geog- 
raphy which  has  to  do  with  the  response  of  man  to  his  physical  environment. 
A  cultural  and  practical  course.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Cooper. 

I69f.  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  IN  ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 
(Same  as  Ed.  169f.) 

210.  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  A  study  of  geographical  interpretation  of 
international  relations  with  emphasis  on  the  influence  of  geographic  factors 
on  boundaries,  colonial  policies,  and  the  struggles  between  countries  over 
natural  resources.  Prereq.,  6  hours  in  geography.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours.    Potter. 

Geology 

125.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  (PHYSIOGRAPHY).  A  course  in  physiographic 
(physical)  geology  embracing  the  earth's  features  with  reference  to  their 
origin  and  significance.  This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  all  other 
courses  in  geology.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Potter. 
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GERMAN 

The  two  elementary  courses  in  German  are  intended  for  persons  with 
little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  objective  of  these 
courses  is  a  reading  knowledge  of  simple  German,  based  on  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  essentials  of  grammar. 

1-2.  BEGINNING  GERMAN,  Ger.  1  is  intended  for  persons  who  have  not 
had  any  previous  instruction  in  the  language.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  work 
of  the  first  semester  in  the  university,  or  the  first  year  in  high  school.  It 
includes  pronunciation,  essentials  of  German  grammar,  and  practice  in  the 
reading  and  writing  of  simple  German.  Ger.  2  is  the  equivalent  of  the  work 
in  the  second  semester  in  the  university  or  the  second  year  in  high  school. 
Prereq.,  for  Ger  2  is  Ger.  1  or  one  year  of  high  school  German.  Credit,  four 
semester  hours  each  course.    Krauss. 

101-102.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.  German  grammar  carefully  reviewed, 
with  exercises  in  composition  directed  to  help  the  student  in  his  efforts  at 
reading;  the  reading  of  several  German  short  stories  and  some  lyric  poetry, 
ranging  from  relatively  easy  material  to  that  of  intermediate  difficulty.  Ger. 
102  continues  grammar  review  and  composition;  the  reading  of  poetry  and 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  Prereq.,  Ger.  2  or  two  years  in  high  school.  Credit, 
three  semester  hours  each  course.    Mueller. 

105,  106.  SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN.  A  reading  course  designed  primarily  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  German  scientific  terms  and  to  enable  him 
to  read  German  scientific  material.  Ger.  105  is  for  students  of  chemistry,  and 
106  is  for  students  of  medicine.  Prereq.,  102,  or  101  with  grade  of  A  or  B. 
Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Mueller. 

107.  READINGS  IN  MILITARY  GERMAN.  A  reading  course  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  militarj^  German  presenting  up-to-date  material  on  the  German 
army,  air  force,  and  navy.  Prereq.,  2,  or  2  yrs.  high  school  German  or 
permission.    Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Mueller. 

220.  THE  GERMAN  SHORT  STORV,  A  rapid  reading  course  of  representa- 
tive stories  (1850-1900)  by  Heyes,  Storm,  Stifter,  Keller,  and  Meyer.  Credit, 
two  semester  hours.    Krauss. 

GOVERNMENT 

1.  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.  The  National  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Origin  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  national  party  system,  powers 
and  duties  of  the  departments,  independent  and  emergency  services,  and 
participation  in  the  World  War.  Credit,  three  semester  hours.  Smith, 
Morrison. 

2.  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.  The  state  and  local  governments.  The 
constitutional  position  of  the  states,  organization  and  administration  of 
state  and  local  governments,  interstate  relations,  federal  aid  to  states,  respon- 
sibility of  citizens,  and  state  and  local  participation  in  the  World  War.  Credit, 
three  semester  hours.     Smith,  Morrison. 

101.  102.    COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT.    The  European  systems  of  govern- 
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ment  compared  with  the  American,  including  organization,  procedure,  popular 
representation,  effect  of  the  political  upon  the  social  and  economic  conditions, 
and  changes  produced  by  the  World  War.  Credit,  three  semester  hours  each 
course.     Smith. 

202.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.  The  textbook  will  be  supplemented  with 
cases.  Prereq.,  6  hours  in  government  or  history.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Hoover. 

203,  204.  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION.  Govt.  203  in- 
cludes the  development,  organization,  and  politics  of  municipal  government. 
Govt.  204  deals  with  the  administrative  functions :  personnel,  finance,  police, 
housing,  health,  planning,  utility  regulation,  and  municipal  ownership.  Credit 
two  semester  hours  each  course.    Smith. 

205.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  PARTIES.  A  study  of  party  practices  and 
party  history.  Prereq.,  6  hrs.  in  government  or  history.  Credit,  three 
semester  hours.     Hoover. 

216.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  Basic  factors  involved  in  world 
politics,  including  modern  state  systems,  nationalism,  militarism,  evolution 
of  international  relations,  forces  and  conditions  affecting  international  rela- 
tions and  formulation  of  national  foreign  policies.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours.     Smith. 

217.  CONTEMPORARY  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS.  The  non-historical 
study  of  international  relations,  international  problems  arising  from  the 
conflict  of  national  foreign  policies,  programs  of  national  defense,  efforts 
toward  world  political  order,  and  war  policies  of  the  Great  Powers.  Credit, 
three  semester  hours.     Smith. 

241.  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY.  The  course  traces  the  history  of 
United  States  relations  with  other  states  since  1776,  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  recent  period,  and  gives  a  brief  introduction  to  the  diplomatic  practices 
of  the  United  States  especially.  Prereq.,  6  hours  in  government  or  history. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Morrison. 

244.  RECENT  POLITICAL  THOUGHT.  Recent  political  theories  basic  to 
political  and  social  institutions,  such  as  individualism,  collectivism,  fascism, 
and  democracy;  their  practical  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  people.  Credit, 
three  semester  hours.     Smith. 

248.  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  The  place  of  administration  in  modern 
government,  problems  of  organization  and  control,  determination  of  adminis- 
trative areas,  personnel  management,  development  of  bureaucracy,  public 
budgeting,  politics  and  administration  in  relation  to  government  planning. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Smith. 

249.  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW.  The  organization,  functions,  procedures,  and 
administrative  problems  of  national  regulatory  agencies,  with  emphasis  on 
New  Deal  agencies,  such  as  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  and  others. 
Credit,  three  semester.     Smith. 
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GREEK — See  Classical  Languages 
HEALTH— See  Physical  Welfare 

HISTORY 

1.  A  SURVEY  OF  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION.  The  development  of  European 
civilization  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Reformation. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Eckles. 

2.  A  SURVEY  OF  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION.  This  course  begins  with  the 
Reformation  and  traces  the  economic,  social,  intellectual,  cultural  and 
political  development  of  European  civilization  from  1500  A.  D.  to  the  present 
world  war.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Volwiler. 

110.  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  1865.  A  general  survey  course. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Hoover,  Morrison. 

1 1 1.  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1865.  A  continuation  of  Hist. 
110.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Hoover,  Morrison. 

112.  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  The  course  traces  the  story  of  the  Greek 
people  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Credit, 
two  semester  hours.    Brokaw. 

113.  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Designed  to  furnish  an  understanding  of 
Rome's  past  and  its  contribution  to  our  civilization,  the  course  deals  with 
the  rise  and  expanision  of  Rome  and  traces  its  development  under  the 
Empire.    Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Brokaw. 

115.  THE  OLD  SOUTH.  A  study  of  the  plantation  regime  in  the  United 
States,  with  emphasis  on  the  daily  life  of  the  various  types  of  plantations. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Morrison. 

116.  THE  NEW  SOUTH.  The  course  gives  an  understanding  of  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  life  of  the  people  of  the  South  since  the  Civil  War. 
Topics:  the  cotton  plantation  and  Civil  War  time;  the  situation  facing  the 
disbanded  soldiers;  the  farmer  and  the  land;  industrial  development;  labor 
conditions;  the  problem  of  white  and  black;  educational  progress;  the  South 
of  today.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Moi-rison. 

132.  HISTORY  OF  OHIO.  A  study  of  the  history  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
from  the  first  settlers  to  recent  times.  Students  who  are  enrolled  in  this 
course  are  expected  to  have  access  to  either  the  publications  of  the  Ohio 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  or  Randall  and  Ryan's  History  of 
Ohio,  five  volumes.    Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Hoover. 

141.  LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  The  study  of  the  European  background 
of  Spanish  and  Portugese  America,  the  conquest,  the  native  civilization,  and 
the  institutions  and  life  of  the  colonial  period.  Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Whitehouse. 

I69f.  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  IN  ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 
(Same  as  Ed.  169f.) 
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I69h.  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS.     (Same  as  Ed.  1691i.) 

206.  ENGLISH  HISTORY  SINCE  1815.  This  course  is  designed  to  cover  the 
history  of  modern  England  from  1815  to  the  present  time.  Prereq.,  6  hrs. 
Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Eckles. 

211.  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  NAPOLEONIC  ERA.  The  Ancient  Regime 
and  its  crumbling;  the  Revolution  and  its  recent  interpretations;  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Napoleon  with  emphasis  upon  his  Russian  Campaign.  Prereq.,  6 
hrs.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Volwiler. 

212.  EUROPE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  The  course  is  the  connecting 
link,  in  European  history,  between  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  World 
War.  The  development  of  the  German  Empire,  the  French  Republic,  the 
Italian  Monarchy,  the  English  "Democracy,"  and  the  Russian  absolutism, 
and  their  inter-allied  relations  form  the  basis  of  the  course.  Credit,  three 
semester  hours.     Eckles. 

213.  EUROPE  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  A  continuation  of  Hist.  212. 
Prereq.,  6  hrs.     Eckles. 

235.  HISTORY  OF  CANADA.  Special  reference  is  made  to  its  relations 
with  the  United  States.    Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Hoover. 

236.  REVOLUTIONARY  ERA.  An  intensive  study  of  the  period  of  the 
American  Revolution.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Hoover. 

242.  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  A  survey  of  the  political,  constitutional,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  history  of  the  British  Empii-e  since  1815.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  problems  of  the  Empire  and  its  relation  to  international 
problems  of  the  twentieth  century.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Eckles. 

251.  SECTIONAL  CONTROVERSY,  1829-1850.  Slavery  and  political  contro- 
versy, rise  of  the  common  man,  rural  conditions,  transportation,  immigration, 
education,  the  factory  system,  reform  agitation,  territorial  annexations, 
growth  of  nationality.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Morrison. 

253.  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1850-1877.  A  view  of  the  sections  of  the  United 
States  beginning  in  1850  and  the  forces  that  brought  on  the  Civil  War;  the 
great  conflict,  military  and  otherwise;  the  background  of  Reconstruction; 
program  of  the  Radicals;  restoration  of  home  rule  in  North  and  South. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Morrison. 

254.  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1900.  Social  conditions  in  1900;  agricul- 
ture, business,  transportation,  communication,  labor,  imperialism  and  foreign 
trade,  trends  toward  state  capitalism  and  reg-ulation,  new  governmental 
agencies,  political  changes,  reforms,  the  new  outlook.  Prereq.,  6  hrs.  Credit, 
three  semester  hours.     Morrison. 

255.  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY.  A  study  of  the  making,  ratifying,  and 
development  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Hoover. 

256.  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  MODERN   UNITED  STATES,    1877-1900.     Social  and 
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intellectual  conditions,  political  changes,  agrarian  unrest,  rise  of  large  corpo- 
rations, railroad  building,  development  of  government  regulation  of  big  busi- 
ness, tariff  policies  during  the  Harrison-Cleveland  era,  the  Spanish- American 
AVar,  and  the  drift  to  imperialism  and  world  power.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours.     Volwiler. 

257.  THE  WESTWARD  MOVEMENT.  The  expansion  of  settlement  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Pacific.  Explorations,  Indian  trade,  land  policies,  pio- 
neer life,  territorial  acquisitions  and  state  making,  trails  and  railroads  to  the 
Far  West,  rise  of  cowboy  land,  t^"pes  of  later  frontiers,  and  influence  of  the 
West  upon  American  ideals  and  institutions.  Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Volwiler. 

258.  STATESMEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  This  is  an  advanced  course  in 
which  American  history  to  1865  is  studied  from  the  lives  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  times.  Each  student  will  prepare  lessons  on  twenty  characters  as- 
signed by  the  instructor.     Credit,  two  semester  hours.     Hoover. 

259.  STATESMEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  continuation  of  Hist.  258, 
covering  the  period  since  1865.     Credit,  two  semester  hours.     Hoover. 

270.  THE  FAR  EAST.  This  course  will  deal  with  the  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  development  of  the  Far  East,  with  emphasis  on  the  international 
relations  of  that  region  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  problems  confronting  the  United  States  in  her 
relationships  with  the  Far  East.  The  Opium  War,  Open  Door  Policy,  Boxer 
Rebellion,  Republican  China,  the  Far  East  in  the  World  War,  and  the 
present  Sino-Japanese  conflict  are  some  of  the  important  topics  which  wiU 
be  considered.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Morrison.  ' 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

1 10.  TEXTILES.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  textile  fibers  as  to  source, 
composition,  and  use;  and  fabrics  from  a  structural,  utilitarian,  and  an  aes- 
thetic standpoint.  It  consists  of  reading,  problems,  and  laboratory  work. 
The  course  is  required  for  home  economics  majors  electing  teacher's  or  the 
business  training  course  in  clothing  and  textile  fields.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours.     Morse. 

The  House  and  its  Equipment 

131.  HOME  PLANNING.  The  course  includes  a  sur^-ey  of  the  house  and 
its  furnishings.  The  historical  backgi'ound,  artistic  and  appropriate  selec- 
tion, and  the  budget  are  considered.  The  course  is  required  for  home  eco- 
nomics majors  electing  the  teacher's  or  the  business  training  course  in 
clothing  and  textile  fields  and  in  housing.  Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Morse. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

105.  MATERIALS  AND  FINISHES.  This  is  a  study  of  the  related  informa- 
tion which  should  be  a  part  of  every  high  school  industrial  arts  course.     It 
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deals  with  the  sources  of  raw  materials  which  are  used  in  the  shop  laborator- 
ies, and  it  includes  the  manufacture,  processing,  and  distribution  of  the 
products  made  from  these  materials.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Kinison. 

160m.     TEACHING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.     (Same  as  Ed.  160m.) 

226.  HISTORY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  ARTS.  This  course  is  a 
study  of  the  present  status  and  trends  in  the  fields  of  industrial  arts  and 
vocational  education,  with  special  emphasis  on  WHY  and  HOW  these  have 
developed.  This  involves  a  study  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Law  and  the  George 
Deen  Act  as  well  as  the  defense  training  programs.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours.     Kinison. 

JOURNALISM 

183.  FICTION  WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  AND  MAGAZINES.  This  course 
is  a  study  of  the  craftsmanship  of  short  fiction  (up  to  5000  words).  Graded 
practice  lessons  in  fiction  technique  are  used,  and  the  student  learns  to  write 
fiction  by  mastering  the  technique  step  by  step.  Credit,  three  semester  hours. 
Buchan. 

LATIN — See  Classical  Languages  ^ 

MANAGEMENT — See  Commerce 

MARKETING — See  Commerce 

MATHEMATICS 

I.  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  A  beginning  course  in  algebra  designed  for 
students  who  have  had  no  algebra  in  high  school.  The  topics  ordinarily  con- 
sidered in  a  year  of  algebra  in  high  school  are  studied  in  this  course.  Credit, 
four  semester  hours.     Denbow. 

3.  PLANE  GEOMETRY.  A  beginning  course  in  plane  geometry  designed 
for  students  who  have  had  no  geometry  in  high  school.  The  work  ordinarily 
done  in  a  year  in  high  school  is  done  in  this  course.  Prereq.,  1,  or  1  year  high 
school  algebra.    Credit,  four  semester  hours.    Denbow.' 

5.  FRESHMAN  MATHEMATICS.  The  number  system,  a  review  of  high 
school  algebra,  the  rational  operations,  equations,  exponents,  radicals,  loga- 
rithms, the  trigonometric  function,  right  triangles,  graphs,  functions  of  mul- 
tiple angles,  and  oblique  triangles.  This  course  includes  all  the  material 
usually  given  in  plane  trigonometry.  Prereq.,  3,  or  1  year  high  school  algebra 
and  1  year  high  school  geometry.  Credit,  five  semester  hours.    Reed,  Marquis. 

6.  FRESHMAN  MATHEMATICS.  (Analytic  Geometry)  Polar  and  rectang- 
ular coordinates,  the  straight  line,  the  circle,  the  conic  sections,  and  a  brief 
treatment  of  solid  analytic  geometry.  Prereq.,  5.  Credit,  five  semester 
hours.     Starcher. 

34,  MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE.  The  course  covers  compound  interest, 
annuities,  sinking  funds,  depreciation,  bond  evaluation,  and  the  elementary 
theory  of  life  insurance.  The  course  provides  a  source  of  practical  problem 
material  and  a  field  for  the  application  of  elementary  algebra.     Prereq.,  3, 
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or  1  unit  of  high  school  algebra  and  1  unit  of  high  school  geometry.     Credit, 
three  semester  hours.    Marquis. 

101.  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  The  definitions  of  the  trigonometric  func- 
tions and  the  relations  among  them;  the  addition  theorems,  functions  of  the 
double  and  half  angles;  com.putations  with  logarithms  and  the  solutions  of 
the  oblique  triangles.  Prereq.,  a  course  in  college  algebra  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Reed. 

105.  COLLEGE  GEOMETRY.  This  course  is  an  extension  of  the  geometry 
studied  in  the  high  school,  and  is  of  interest  to  teachers  of  the  subject  and  to 
the  general  student  of  mathematics.  The  topics  considered  are  loci,  similar 
and  homothetic  figures,  the  triangle,  and  the  theorems  of  Melelaus  and  Ceva. 
Prereq.,  3,  or  high  school  geometry.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Marquis. 

117.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.  A  study  of  variables  and  functions,  the- 
ory of  limits,  the  derivative  and  its  applications,  diiferentials,  curvature,  and 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  integration.  Prereq.,  6  or  Analytic  Geometry. 
Credit,  four  semester  hours.    Starcher. 

118.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.  Integration  as  the  inverse  of  differentiation, 
the  technique  of  integration,  the  integral  as  a  limit  of  a  sum,  the  definite 
integral,  and  a  short  study  of  the  simpler  types  of  differential  equations, 
partial  derivatives,  and  infinite  series.  Prereq.,  117.  Credit,  four  semester 
hours.     Starcher. 

125.  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS.  The  common  theory  and  methods  used 
generally  by  investigators  in  widely  different  fields.  Topics  considered  are: 
graphs,  computing  the  statistical  constants,  the  normal  law,  correlation, 
regression,  and  probability.  Prereq.,  3,  or  1  year  high  school  algebra  and  1 
year  high  school  geometry.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Starcher. 

168m.  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Same  as  Ed. 
168m.) 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING— See  Civil  Engineering 

MUSIC— See  Fine  Arts 

PAINTING  AND  ALLIED  ARTS— See  Fine  Arts 

PHILOSOPHY 

83.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NEW  TESTAMENT  THOUGHT.  Religion  has  been 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  development  of  civilization  in  the  West,  es- 
pecially the  Christian  religion.  To  understand  contemporary  culture  requires 
a  true  knowledge  of  this  powerful  movement  in  religion  and  morals.  The 
most  adequate  and  authentic  source  of  this  information  for  the  formative 
period  is  the  literature  and  history  embodied  in  the  New  Testament.  This 
course  is  meant  to  ascertain  the  origin  and  value  of  its  several  types  of 
thought  and  experience  for  philosophy  and  religion.  The  course  begins  with 
a  survey  of  the  background  and  history  of  New  Testament  times.  This  is 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
With  this  as  a  basis,  detailed  study  will  be  made  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
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and   Paul   and   of  the   other  important  types  of  New   Testament  teaching. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Houf. 

101.  GENERAL  ETHICS.  A  general  course  in  ethics  in  which  the  student 
is  introduced  to  the  main  historical  ethical  philosophies  of  life  as  developed 
by  the  great  thinkers  and  moralists.  Study  is  made  of  the  values,  rights, 
duties,  and  virtues  that  are  most  important.  Part  of  the  course  is  given  to 
adequate  consideration  of  the  chief  personal  and  social  problems  of  present- 
day  life.  The  course  emphasizes  the  idea  of  values,  so  important  in  current 
philosophy,  and  aims  to  develop  a  constructive  view  of  personal  and  social 
morality.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Houf. 

103.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHV.  For  students  who  wish  to  know 
what  philosophy  is,  what  its  problems  are,  and  how  philosophy  is  related  to 
the  social  sciences,  to  religion,  morals,  poetry  and  general  literature.  Follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  topics  which  will  be  treated  in  an  elementary  way:  the 
origin  and  nature  of  knowledge,  the  meaning  of  explanation  and  the  tests  of 
truth;  what  is  matter,  life,  and  mind;  evolutionism,  naturalism,  materialism, 
realism,  pragmatism,  idealism,  mysticism,  skepticism,  and  agnosticism;  the 
soul,  freedom,  immortality,  God,  good,  and  evil.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours.     Martin. 

PHYSICAL  WELFARE 

22.  PERSONAL  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH.  Provides  a  knowledge  of  the 
hygienic  practices  and  an  appreciation  of  the  means  whereby  the  health  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  group  may  be  maintained.  Credit,  three  semester 
hours.    Trepp. 

30.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHVSICAL  WELFARE.  Consideration  is  given  the 
following:  history,  purpose,  growth  and  development  of  health  service,  health 
instruction,  recreation  and  athletics,  health  and  physical  education  as  a  pro- 
fession, curricula,  personal  qualifications,  specialization,  and  social  relation- 
ships.   Credit,  one  semester  hour.    Nessley. 

125.  SCOUTING  (Men).  An  introduction  to  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 
Supervision  of  troops,  test  passing,  hiking,  and  general  characteristics  of 
boys  are  considered.    Credit,  one  semester  hour.    Trepp. 

127,  FIRST  AID,  The  course  is  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  emer- 
gencies and  accidents  in  the  home,  on  the  street,  in  vocational  pursuits,  and 
on  the  athletic  field.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  the  teaching  of  safety  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.     Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Rhoads. 

152.  KINESIOLOGY.  A  study  of  muscular  movements  in  their  relation  to 
the  problems  of  bodily  development  and  efficiency.  Credit,  two  semester 
hours.     Trepp. 

153.  NATURE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  PLAY.  A  course  dealing  with  the  his- 
torical background,  the  theory,  the  need,  and  the  administration  of  play, 
emphasizing  play  programs  for  schools,  recreation  centers,  camps,  and  clubs. 
Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Rhoads. 

I67h.    TEACHING  OF  HEALTH.     (Same  as  Ed.  167h.) 
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I67p.    TEACHING  OF  PHySICAL  WELFARE.     (Same  as  Ed.  167p.) 

181.  INTRAMURAL  ATHLETICS.  Organization  of  intramural  athletics  for 
elementary  school,  high  school,  and  college.  Credit,  tv/o  semester  hours. 
Rhoads. 

204.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  WELFARE.  Physical  education  in  our  mod- 
ern program  of  education,  its  relationship  to  recreation  and  health  education, 
and  its  contribution  to  living.  Curriculum  construction  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.     Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Rhoads. 

206.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PHYSICAL  WELFARE.  Phy- 
sical and  health  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  colleges.  Athletic  management,  intramural  activities,  inter- 
scholastic  and  intercollegiate  athletics.    Credit,  two  semester  hours.    Nessley. 

249.  COMMUNITY  RECREATION.  A  course  for  leaders  and  those  inter- 
ested in  guiding  leisure  time  programs.  Topics  include:  brief  history  of  the 
play  movement,  programs  and  program  making,  general  administration  of 
playgrounds  and  community  centers  and  activities.  Credit,  two  semester 
hours.     Nessley. 

252.  SCHOOL  HEALTH  PROGRAM.  The  construction  of  the  health  pro- 
gram emphasizing  the  school  environment,  teacher-pupil  relationship,  acci- 
dent prevention,  special  classes  for  the  physically  handicapped,  and  general 
health  instruction.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Trepp. 

PHYSICS 

3,  4.  THE  PHYSICAL  WORLD.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  interested 
in  physical  science  from  a  cultural  standpoint.  It  attempts  to  guide  non- 
technical students  into  the  "hows"  and  "whys"  of  physical  science  by  a  de- 
scriptive method  with  a  minimum  of  mathematics  required.  The  subject  mat- 
ter includes  such  topics  as :  astronomy,  geology,  thermal  effects,  sound  and 
musical  instruments,  radio,  talking  and  color  movies,  X  rays  and  radioactivity, 
atomic  transformation,  and  light  and  color  phenomena.  It  does  not  fulfill  the 
physics  requirements  for  premedical  students.  Credit,  three  semester  hours 
each  course.    Edwards. 

*5.  6.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICS.  Prospective  teachers  of  physics  in 
high  school,  premedic  students,  and  others  who  desire  a  general  knowledge 
of  physics  will  find  this  course  suitable.  The  course  assumes  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  algebra,  but  the  physical  aspect  of  problems  is  considered  more 
important  that  the  mathematical  solutions.  Phys.  5  includes  the  study  of 
liquids,  gases,  molecular  physics,  forces  and  types  of  motions,  work  and 
simple  machines,  temperature  and  its  measurements,  and  the  properties  of 
heat.  Phys.  6  is  an  elementary  consideration  of  magnetism,  electricity,  wave 
motion,  and  sound.     Credit,  three  semester  hours  each  course.    Edwards. 


*If  a  satisfactx)ry  laboratory  is  available,  it  is  possible  to  secure  four  hours  credit  by  en- 
rolling for  courses  5  and  5a  or  6  and  6a,  thus  satisfying  the  premedical  requirement.  Credit 
for  Introduction  to  Physics  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the  physical  science  group  requirements 
until  satisfactory  laboratory  work  has  been  completed.  Courses  5,  6,  5a,  and  6a  will  fulfill 
the  requirements  for  eight  semester  hours  in  physics  for  entrance  into  medical  schools. 
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5a,  6a.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICS  LABORATORV.  Phys.  5a  covers  me- 
chanics, heat,  and  sound;  Phys.  6a  covers  electricity  and  light.  Credit,  one 
semester  hour  each  course.    Rgseberry. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

I.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGy.  An  elementary,  scientific  study  of  the  most 
significant  facts  and  principles  of  mental  life  desig-ned  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  further  work  in  this  field  and  for  a  better  understanding  of  himself 
and  others.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Scott. 

3.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY.  A  detailed  study  of  the  development  of  the 
child  mind  from  birth  through  the  nursery  school,  kindergarten,  and  elemen- 
tary school  age.  The  nature  and  potentialities  of  the  child  at  birth  will  be 
considered,  the  development  of  the  senses,  of  motor  ability,  of  social  and  emo- 
tional traits  and  attitudes,  and  intellectual-  abilities.  Such  topics  will  be 
treated  as :  play,  language,  children's  reading,  habit  formation,  discipline,  the 
place  of  music,  art,  and  constructive  materials  in  the  life  of  the  child,  moral 
and  religious  tendencies,  agencies  for  the  study  of  children  and  the  advance- 
ment of  child  welfare.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Porter. 

5.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Some  principles  of  heredity,  maturation, 
individual  differences,  emotions,  motivation,  intelligence,  as  related  to  learn- 
ing.    Prereq.,  1.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Gentry. 

203.  MENTAL  MEASUREMENTS.  A  careful  study  of  the  methods  and  re- 
sults of  individual  and  group  intelligence  tests,  of  typical  performance  tests, 
and  other  methods  used  in  mental  analysis  and  measurements.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  working  up  of  test  results  and  their  application  to  the 
schools  and  individuals  tested.  Several  recent  books  and  articles  from 
scientific  journals  will  furnish  the  reading  for  the  course.  A  fee  of  $1.00  is 
charged  for  material  furnished  the  student.  Prereq.,  6  hours.  Credit,  three 
semester  hours.     Porter. 

210.  MENTAL  HYGIENE.  The  course  is  designed  for  teachers,  advisers, 
social  workers,  parents,  and  all  who  daily  encounter  the  mental  distress  of 
children  and  adults  who  because  of  unsatisfactory  inner  needs  or  because 
they  are  at  outs  with  their  environment  are  not  making  a  good  adjustment. 
In  a  word,  it  deals  with  people  who  are  thrown  out  of  balance  by  difficulties 
which  reveal  themselves  in  unhealthy  mental  traits,  unacceptable  behavior, 
or  inability  to  cope  with  social  and  achievement  expectations — yet  whose 
deviations  do  not  place  them  in  the  category  of  abnormal.  Contributions  are 
examined  from  the  fields  of  physiology,  psychology,  psychiatry,  medicine,  and 
sociology,  but  chiefly  from  psychology  and  psychiatry,  and  their  findings 
analyzed  and  synthesized  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  enlightened  attitude 
toward  what  constitutes  mental  health,  and  how  it  may  be  obtained  and  kept. 
Prereq.,  6  hours.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Patrick. 

212.  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  The  nature  of  the  adjustments  which 
man  must  make  to  live  in  the  world  today  are  discussed.  The  deviations 
which  lead  from  the  normal  to  the  abnormal  are  pointed  out  in  order  that 
the  student  may  recognize  and  understand  the  more  common  abnormalities 
and  may,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  developing  such  abnormalities  himself. 
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The  course  should  also  enable  the  student,  if  he  chooses,  to  more  successfully 
treat  and  alleviate  the  suffering  of  individuals  so  afflicted.  Prereq.,  6  hours. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Scott. 

215,  SOCIAL  PSyCHOLOCy.  An  intensive  study  of  the  social-mental  rela- 
tions between  individuals,  the  mental  nature  of  human  social  groups  and 
their  behavior;  a  study  of  the  instincts  which  make  for  social  and  individual 
development.  The  significance  of  instincts,  habit  formation,  and  reflection  in 
human  social  life.  The  social  meaning  of  individual  differences,  methods  of 
investigating  social  behavior,  the  psychology  of  moral,  social,  and  religious 
development.     Prereq.,  6  hours.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Porter. 

217.  PSyCHOLOGy  OF  PERSONALlJy.  The  course  undertakes  to  sat- 
isfy a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  teachers,  business  executives,  and 
others  for  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  human 
personality.  At  the  same  time,  it  attempts  to  point  out  the  most  promising 
applications  in  the  training  and  development  of  personality  in  children  in  the 
home  and  school;  and  in  adults,  in  business  and  social  life.  Prereq.,  6  hours. 
Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Porter. 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES— See  Commerce 
SOCIOLOGY 

5.  RURAL  SOCIOLOGy.  A  study  of  rural  life  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
groups  in  rural  society.  The  composition  of  the  rural  population,  the  farm 
family,  the  church,  school,  recreation  agencies,  rural  government,  and  health 

agencies  are  considered.  The  fundamental  differences  between  rural  and 
urban  society  are  studied  as  well  as  the  organization  of  rural  society  and  the 
relationships  between  the  town  and  country.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Taylor. 

101.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGy.  An  intensive  study  of  the  basic  facts 
and  principles  of  human  society,  of  factors  and  forces  which  condition  social 
life,  and  of  major  concepts  and  techniques  employed  in  sociological  investiga- 
tion and  interpretation.    Credit,  three  semester  hours. 

103.  SOCIAL  CHANGE' AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  A  study  of  the  major 
social  problems  of  the  United  States  including  problems  of  the  family,  war, 
poverty,  crime,  problems  of  the  urban  and  rural  community.  The  influence 
of  rapid  social  change  on  our  society  and  its  effect  on  personalities.  Credit, 
three  semester  hou'rs.     Taylor. 

106.  RURAL  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION.  A  consideration  of  the  purposes 
and  activities  of  agencies  which  aim  at  the  improvement  of  rural  life:  the 
Grange,  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  4  H  Club,  and  others.  The  recent  changes 
in  rural  life  including  rural  planning,  health,  delinquency,  electrification, 
and  changing  social  institutions  are  considered.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
Taylor. 

107.  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGy.  A  study  of  the  social  nature  and 
function  of  education  in  contemporary  society;  factors  influencing  the  social 
status  and  personalities  of  pupils;  sociological  aspects  of  learning,  teaching. 
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classroom  organization,  and  the  curriculum;  the  school  and  its  relation  to  the 
community.     Prereq.,  3  hrs.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Jeddeloh. 

125.  SOCIAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  The  social  life  of  primitive  peoples,  their 
customs,  daily  life,  religion,  material  culture  and  arts.  Case  studies  of  the 
American  Indian,  African,  Oceanic,  and  other  peoples.  The  life  of  our  own 
prehistoric  ancestors.    Credit,  three  semester  hours.    Taylor. 

STATISTICS — See  Commerce  or  Education 

ZOOLOGY 

103.  READINGS  IN  BIOLOGY.  A  course  for  students  interested  in  ad- 
vances in  biological  fact  and  thought  presented  in  a  nontechnical  and  yet 
authoritative  manner,  especially  as  these  apply  to  the  broad  field  of  human 
affairs.  The  subject  matter  is  presented  through  the  reading  of  selected 
books  and  magazine  articles.  Prereq.,  a  course  in  high  school  or  college 
biology.    Credit,  one  semester  hour.    Krecker. 

107.  PRINCIPLES  OF  HEREDITY.  An  introduction  to  heredity.  Funda- 
mental principles  and  mechanism  of  heredity  and  a  review^  of  what  is  known 
regarding  heredity  in  man.  Consideration  of  practical  applications  to  hered- 
ity in  social  welfare,  public  affairs,  and  race  betterment.  Presupposes  an 
introductory  course  in  biology.     Credit,  three  semester  hours.     Krecker. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

AT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVEL 

AGRICULTURE 

i.  GENERAL  AGRICULTURE.  A  survey  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
more  specialized  study  of  agriculture.    Credit,  Vz  unit. 

II.  FIELD  CROP  PRODUCTION.  The  production  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
legumes,  non-legumes,  garden  crops,  and  tobacco;  maintenance  of  soil  fertil- 
ity by  cropping.     Prereq.,  I  or  farm  experience.     Credit,  V2  unit. 

BOOKKEEPING 

IX.  BEGINNING  BOOKKEEPING.  A  course  suited  to  the  three  upper  grades. 
Credit,  V2  unit. 

X.  BEGINNING  BOOKKEEPING.    A  continuation  of  IX.     Credit,  Vz  unit. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

I.  COMMERCIAL  LAW.  Designed  for  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 
Topics  treated  include  contracts,  sales,  bailments  and  carriers,  negotiable 
instruments,  agency,  real  property,  and  business  organizations.  Credit,  % 
unit. 

ENGLISH 

I.  NINTH  GRADE  ENGLISH.  A  study  in  elementary  composition  and  in 
appreciation  of  literature.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

II.  NINTH  GRADE  ENGLISH.    A  continuation  of  I.    Credit,  li  unit. 
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III.  TENTH  GRADE  ENGLISH.  A  study  in  more  advanced  composition  and 
in  literary  appreciation.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

IV.  TENTH   GRADE  ENGLISH.    A  continuation  of  III.     Credit,   V2  unit. 

V.  ADVANCED  ENGLISH.  The  development  of  English  Literature.  Ar- 
ranged for  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

VI.  ADVANCED  ENGLISH.  The  development  of  American  Literature. 
Arranged  for  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students.     Credit,  V2  unit. 

VII.  EFFECTIVE  BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE.  A  course  to  develop  the  writ- 
ing of  forceful,  yet  tactful  business  letters.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

VIII.  JOURNALISM.  Journalism  techniques  involved  in  the  publishing 
of  a  general  newspaper,  a  school  paper,  or  a  school  news  column.  Credit,  V2 
unit. 

IX.  LANGUAGE  USAGE.  Adapted  for  students  who  are  weak  in  funda- 
mentals of  composition.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

LATIN 

I.  FIRST  YEAR  LATIN.  Although  major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
principles  of  Latin  grammar,  adequate  attention  is  given  to  English  deriva- 
tives and  to  an  appreciation  of  Roman  culture.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

II.  FIRST  YEAR  LATIN.    A  continuation  of  Latin  I.     Credit,  V2  unit. 

III.  SECOND  YEAR  LATIN.  Review  of  first  year,  new  grammar,  easy 
translations  from  Roman  history  and  mythology.  No  translations  from 
Caesar.     Credit,  %  unit. 

IV.  SECOND  YEAR  LATIN.  A  course  based  upon  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 
Credit,  V2  unit. 

V.  CICERO.  For  the  student  who  takes  pleasure  in  reading  Latin  and 
who  enjoys  a  serious  study  of  the  language.     Credit,  V2  unit. 

VI.  CICERO.    A  continuation  of  Latin  V.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

MATHEMATICS 

I.  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  First  semester  of  high  school  algebra.  Credit, 
%  unit. 

II.  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.    A  continuation  of  Algebra  I.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

III.  PLANE  GEOMETRY.  First  semester  of  plane  geometry.  Credit,  V2 
unit. 

IV.  PLANE  GEOMETRY.  A  continuation  of  Geometry  III.  Credit,  V2 
unit. 

V.  ADVANCED  ALGEBRA.  The  third  semester  of  high  school  algebra. 
Credit,  V2  unit. 

VI.  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY,  Prepared  especially  for  high  school  students; 
not  a  college  course  "boiled  down."  Prereq.,  three  semesters  of  algebra  and 
two  semesters  of  plane  geometry.    Credit,  V2  unit. 
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VII.  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC.  For  tenth  grade,  but  can  be  taken  with 
profit  by  any  high  school  student.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

VIII.  SOLID  GEOMETRY.  Only  students  of  good  mathematical  ability 
should  attempt  this  course.  Prereq.,  two  semesters  of  algebra  and  two 
semesters  of  plane  geometry.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

XI.  GENERAL  MATHEMATICS.  Although  designed  especially  for  students 
who  do  not  expect  to  go  to  college,  this  course  will  be  accepted  for  entrance 
credit  by  many  colleges.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

XII.  GENERAL  MATHEMATICS.  A  continuation  of  General  Mathematics  XI. 
Credit,  %  unit. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

I.  BEGINNING  DRAWING.  Provides  a  general  background  for  those  who 
want  to  make  drawing  a  part  of  a  cultural  education,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  expect  to  specialize  in  drawing.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

II.  BEGINNING  DRAWING.    A  continuation  of  I.  Credit,  V2  unit. 

III.  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  Suitable  for  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade 
students  who  have  a  real  interest  in  drawing.  No  prerequisite,  but  student 
should  have  zeal  for  subject.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

IV.  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.    A  continuation  of  III.     Credit,  V2  unit. 

SALESMANSHIP 

I.  PRACTICAL  SALESMANSHIP.  A  course  presenting  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  all  types  of  selling  (retail,  wholesale,  and  specialty), 
advertising,  and  sales  correspondence.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

SCIENCE 

I.  HEALTHFUL  LIVING.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  help  a  student 
achieve  and  maintain  normal  health.  Includes  a  study  of  physiology  and 
hygiene.     Credit,  V2  unit. 

III.  GENERAL  SCIENCE.  The  first  semester  of  the  usual  high  school  course 
in  general  science.     Credit,  V2  unit. 

IV.  GENERAL  SCIENCE.    A  continuation  of  III.     Credit,  V2  unit. 

V.  BIOLOGY.    The  first  semester  of  beginning  biology.     Credit,  V2  unit. 

VI.  BIOLOGY.    A  continuation  of  V.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

XI.  BOTANY.  This  course  aims  to  give  a  student  an  understanding  of 
plant  life  while  he  is  learning  the  functional  concepts  of  botany.  Not  too 
technical.    Credit,  %  unit. 

SHORTHAND 

V.  BEGINNING  SHORTHAND.  The  fundamentals,  some  sentence  writing, 
and  transcription.     Credit,  V2  unit. 

VI.  ELEMENTARY  SHORTHAND.  A  continuation  of  V.  Mastery  of  prin- 
ciples, dictation  speed,  and  accurate  transcription  are  stressed.  Credit,  ^/s 
unit. 
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VII.  ADVANCED  SHORTHAND.  A  continuation  of  VI.  Application  of 
principles,  techniques,  and  skills  acquired  in  V  and  VI.  A  dictation  speed  of 
100  to  120  words  a  minute  is  the  goal.     Credit,  V2  unit. 

VIII.  ADVANCED  SHORTHAND.    A  continuation  of  VII.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

III.  WORLD  HISTORY.  Stresses  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

IV.  WORLD  HISTORY.    Continuation  of  III.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

V.  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Prepared  for  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 
Credit,  V2  unit. 

VI.  AMERICAN   HISTORY.    Continuation  of  V.     Credit,  V2  unit. 

IX.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  For  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  How- 
ever, alert  students  at  a  lower  level  can  manage  the  course.     Credit,  V2  unit. 

X.  ECONOMICS.  Aims  to  enlighten  the  student  on  many  economic  prob- 
lems that  are  affecting  and  will  affect  him.  Eleventh  and  twelfth  grade 
level.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

XI.  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY.  Problems  from  the  fields  of  social  security, 
law  enforcement,  government  organization,  economic  security,  etc.  Designed 
for  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

XII.  ELEMENTARY  CIVICS.  Prepared  for  ninth  and  tenth  grade  students. 
The  ideals  of  citizenship  are  stressed;  little  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
mechanics  of  government.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

XIII.  ADVANCED  CIVICS.  Treats  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments;  political  parties;  and  recent  govern- 
mental activities.     Eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  level.     Credit,  V2  unit. 

SPANISH 

I.  FIRST  YEAR  SPANISH.  The  course  involves  pronunciation,  phrasing, 
reading,  and  an  understanding  of  the  language  when  spoken.  A  student  must 
purchase  five  phonograph  records.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

II.  FIRST  YEAR  SPANISH.    Continuation  of  Spanish  I.     Credit,  V2  unit. 

TYPEWRITING 

I.  BEGINNING  TYPEWRITING.  Suitable  for  any  student  from  ninth  to 
twelfth  grade.    Credit,  ^^  unit. 

II.  ELEMENTARY  TYPEWRITING.    A  continuation  of  I.  Credit,  V2  unit. 

III.  ADVANCED  TYPEWRITING.  A  continuation  of  II.  Emphasis  on  speed, 
accuracy,  business  forms,  letters,  and  office  problems.    Credit,  V2  unit. 

IV.  ADVANCED  TYPEWRITING.  A  continuation  of  III.  Emphasis  on  speed, 
accuracy,  business  forms,  and  office  problems.     Credit,  V2  unit. 


